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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ae most important event of the week has been the fall of 
the great Austrian fortress of Przemysl in Galicia, after 
asiege which, with one short interruption, lasted nearly four 
months, At the end of last week it was evident that the 
fortress was almost at the end of ite resistance, for much 
ammunition was being blazed away, as though by men who 
were despairing rather than being careful to husband their 
resources. On Friday week a sortie was attempted and 
entirely failed. On Monday the garrison surrendered. It 
numbered 117,000 men, 2,500 officers and officials, 93 officers 
of the General Staff, and 9 Generals. These numbers alone 
show the importance of the Russian success. The French 
scarcely lost a larger army at the surrender of Metz in 1870. 
The Russian investing army was, of course, larger than the 
garrison, and this army is now set free to operate elsewhere 
—against Cracow, for example, which is the junction-point of 
the combined German and Austrian movements. 





The Russians, we are glad to say, have not been content 
with congratulating themselves on the fall of the fortress, but 
with the true military instinct have instantly followed it up 
by a more vigorous offensive in the Carpathians and along the 
whole Hungarian front. A battle which will probably be 
known in history as the Battle of the Lupkow Pass is still 
raging. It is believed, however, that the balance of victory is 
now decidedly inclining to our allies, and that the end will be 
a military achievement of real importance. Already some six 
thousand Austrian prisoners have been taken. 


In the western theatre of the war there is comparatively 
little to recount. Both armies appear to be resting after the 
engagements at Neuve Chapelle and St. Eloi. The detailed 
accounts of those operations which are now reaching this 
country show not only that our success was very dearly pur- 
chased, but that it would be a great mistake to regard the 
affair as a victory in the true sense. We gained something 
from the geographical point of view, and a good deal from the 
point of view of military prestige, especially in the matter of 
artillery, but the future neither of the war nor even of the 
local campaign has been materially affected by our advance. 
But though we must acknowledge the strength of the criticisms 
made, and though we are inclined to think that on the whole 
the results were too dearly purchased, we must not forget that 
there were results, and that even if the Germans profess to be 
perfectly satisfied with their part of the business, there is no 
doubt that they received a hard knock and that the moral 
effect on their troops has been all we could desire. In these 
affairs there is no better test than the taking of prisoners, and 
we took very nearly two thousand and lost, as we understand, 
Practically none. When all is said and done, that is an 
achievement of no small importance, 





The controversy as to what should be our future military 
policy in the west still goes on, and calculations are made 
on the basis of the inquiry—If it cost us so many 
thousand men to advance two miles on a front of four, how 
many men will it cost the Allies to advance a hundred miles 
on a front of two hundred? No doubt the losses would be 
very heavy if we made such an advance, but we must point 
out that all these arithmetical calculations are quite valueless. 
If a general advance were ordered, the problem would change 
not merely in degree but in kind, and no calculations based 
upon the Neuve Chapelle figures would be of the slightest 
value for estimating the casualties. That does not, of 
course, prove that it would be wise to hurl ourselves on the 
German lines, nor does it alter the fact that a successful 
attack on entrenched positions always demands great 
superiority of numbers, and also is almost certain to be 
more costly to the assailants than to the defenders. 








For ours¢lves, we are inclined to believe that our military 
interests will not suffer if we allow the Germans to break 
their heads on our lines of defence, There seems a good deal 
of probability that this is what they are now preparing to do 
By the very nature of things they cannot be content with the 
present situation. The longer they stand purely on the 
defensive, the more certain it is that they will be beaten in the 
end. To put it in another way, the more the situation tends 
to make them a besieged country, the less hopeful is their 
case. Therefore we should expect that in the course of 
the next few weeks they will make an effort on the very 
greatest scale to break through the line between the coast and 
the point where the Allies’ lines have always pivoted—namely, 
Verdun. The exact point which they will consider to be 
the weakest part of the line cannot be indicated with any 
certainty, but our “fancy” is for the section between Ypres 
and Nieuport. In any case, and wherever the push comes, 
say, in the middle of April, we shall have plenty of men 
ready for our share of the fighting line. Very large sections 
of the New Army will by that time be ready—indeed, they 
are ready now—for the call. If the Germans make a great 
but unsuccessful attack on our lines, the problem how to 
drive them out of Belgium will have become much easier of 
solution. 


It may be said: “The Germans surely know this fact as 
well as we do, and therefore they will not attack.” Those whe 
argue thus, however, forget that all German military policy 
favours taking and keeping the offensive, and, further, that the 
effect of Germany deliberately refusing to go on must be very 
depressing not only on German public opinion, but also on her 
Austrian and Turkish allies, and still more upon the wavering 
Powers—upon Italy and the Balkan States. Lastly, the 
Germans recognize that if they acquiesce in the status quo in 
the west there is always danger of the allies organizing a 
third campaign from the south, which must draw away troops 
from the east and the west—troops which can be very 
badly spared. If we were Germans, we should regard stale- 
mate in France and Flanders and stalemate in Poland, plus a 
new danger, as the worst of all things. Therefore we hold 
that the Germans must make another desperate effort to break 
the line. 


It is, however, inadvisable to push these considerations any 
further at present. The military authorities, who know all 
the facts and not merely a portion of them, and on whom the 
responsibility rests, will do what they think right and will not 
be governed by newspaper strategists who, however alert 
their brains, are necessarily arguing from imperfect 
premisses. The fog of war is much denser at this 
moment than it has ever been before. We venture to 
say that outside the War Office and the Admiralty, 
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and perhaps we may add the inner circle of the Cabinet, 
there is now no one who really knows the true situa- 
tion or can tell how our military and naval forces are really 
disposed or of what they consist. The only guess that we 
will hazard is that in all probability, and in spite of gloomy 
talk about the delay in equipment, these forces are very much 
stronger und in better case than the public imagines. 


A curious piece of news was received from Petrograd on 
Thursday in the form of an official communiqué, which stated 
that on Tuesday a German squadron consisting of seven 
battleships and twenty-eight torpedo-boats cruised off the 
Courland coast near Polangen and fired on the coast villages, 
but that at six o’clock they disappeared. It is to be presumed 
that this somewhat futile demonstration of naval strength 
was connected with the temporary occupation of Memel by 
the Russians. That fortress was evacuated by them at the 
beginning of the week. Since then the news of what has 
been going on in the north-east corner of Prussia has been 
very meagre. 

During the week the activity of the German submarines 
has been considerable, and on Thursday the Dutch steamer 
* Medea,’ flying the Dutch flag, with a Dutch crew, and with 
ber name and port of origin painted in large letters on her 
side, was stopped by the German submarine ‘ U28’ off Beachy 
Head. The crew were at once ordered into the boats and the 
ship was sunk by gunfire. The crew were later brought to 
Dover by the British destroyer ‘Teviot.’ Here we see the 
German policy of what we may call “piratical blockade” in 
all ite naked ugliness. The harm done to this country by 
such action is, of course, infinitesimal, but we do not wonder 
that Holland, as a neutral State, is furious at Germany’s 
policy of sinking at sight. Unfortunately, however, she has 
not the power to resent it. Who can blame her if, with the 
example of Belgium before her eyes, her one preoccupation is 
to avoid a German invasion ? 


The Government and people of Holland are also much 
excited by the extraordinary conduct of Germany towards other 
Dutch merchantmen. Two vessels, the ‘Zaanstroom’ and the 
*Batavier V.,’ have been seized by a submarine in the North 
Sea and taken into Zeebrugge “as prizes.” The cargoes were 
consigned to England. There seems to be no other excuse for 
the seizure. Apparently the German authorities have appro- 
priated the cargoes—the property of neutrals—and so far there 
has been no word of paying for them. The Dutch merchantman 
*Zevenbergen’ was attacked by a Taube aeroplane, which aimed 
bombs at her. She was flying three Dutch flags on the masts, 
and had Dutch flags on the bridge and others spread out on 
the deck. During the attack the crew had time to paint on 
the deck in large letters the name and port of the vessel. A 
Danish merchantman, the ‘ Bryssel,’ has also been seized by 
a German torpedo-boat, and her cargo of oil, consigned to 
Sweden, was confiscated, although the vessel was released. 


On Friday the Admiralty announced that they had good 
reason to believe that the German submarine ‘U29’ had been 
sunk with all hands. The vessel was commanded by Captain 
Weddigen, who sank three British cruisers at the be- 
ginning of the war, and who on March 12th, when 
off the Scilly Islands, destroyed three trading ships. Captain 
Weddigen, for the courtesy he displayed to his victims, earned 
the name of the “ Polite Pirate.” He not only expressed his 
regret at having to sink merchant ships, but entertained tho 
crews and towed their boats some distance towards the land. 
He was brave and skilfal, and as humane as his orders would 
allow him to be. The sinking of the ‘U29’ brings the roll of 
destroyed submarines up to five, but it is, of course, possible that 
the German losses have really been larger. Considering their 
activity and considering also the numbers engaged, it must 
be admitted that the number of submarines accounted for is 
very small, The problem of naval warfare is still—How are 
we to deal with the enemy's under-water craft? As yet no 
satisfactory way of attacking them has been discovered. 


The news from the Dardanelles during the past week has 
been very scanty. This has been chiefly due to the very stormy 
weather which has prevailed in the Straits. The minesweepers 
are reported to be working with the spray breaking over them 
in showers. No doubt as soon as the weather improves 
we shall hear of a fresh attack upon the forts. Owing to the 





recent inactivity of the Allied squadrons, the Turks, it is 
stated, have been able to repair their works and to bring ney 
guns into position, replacing those destroyed by the first 
bombardment. That was only to be expected, but in al} 
probability these repairs will mot very greatly affect tho 
situation. The superiority of gunfire possessed by the war. 
ships is overwhelming. If it is true, as reported, that the 
Turks have only ten thousand men in the narrow peninsula 
on the European side of the Straits, we ought soon to hear of 
a successful landing operation in that region. 


The most recent news from Italy shows that the military 
and naval preparations of the Government go on with 
increased intensity. At the same time, the negotiations for 
the buying off by Austria of Italian hostility seem to 
have broken down, partly owing to the unwillingness of the 
Austrians to make the necessary sacrifices, and still more 
owing to the impossibility of discovering conditions which will 
satisfy the two Powers, neither of which is able to trust the 
other. Indeed, the problem, from this point of view, is 
hopeless. The Austrians will not give up territory at 
once because they feel that to do so would place their 
southern frontier at the mercy of the Italians. On the other 
hand, the Italians feel that if they rely upon the promises of 
the Austrians, the Austrians at the end of the war, granted 
that they and the Germans win, would be sure to say that 
promises extorted under threats were no promises and need 
not be kept. Indeed, the Austrians would be only too likely in 
that case to say that punishment ought to be awarded toa 
faithless ally. 


In a word, the Italians are beginning to realize tbat if the 
Germans and Austrians win their position will necessarily be 
precarious, These considerations do not, of course, in any 
way settle the question of Italy’s intervention. It may well 
be that, though it may not now pay Italy to make a bargain 
with Austria, her best interests still lie in maintaining a 
strict neutrality. That is a safe course. It will not be safe to 
take action which the Germans and Austrians, if successful, 
will call blackmail. Again, Italy must feel that if she were 
to occupy the Trentino, and even Trieste, with the consent of 
Germany and Austria, the Allies, if successful, might very 
likely be inclined to regard her acceptance of those favours 
from their enemies as unfriendly to themselves. We there- 
fore remain of the opinion which we have always entertained— 
that Italy will decide either to remain strictly neutral, or else 
to join the Allies. A middle course, involving the acocptance 
of favours from Austria, must be full of peril. 


Greece, Bulgaria, and Roumania are still watching each 
other and the Allies. In our opinion, no action can now be 
expected from any of them till the problem of Constantinople 
is decided. If the Allies are successful in forcing the Straits 
and getting possession of Stamboul, all three Powers will pro- 
bably come in on our side. If, on the other hand, we have & 
temporary set-back in the Straits, the three Powers in question 
will continue to follow the policy of “ wait and see.” 


It is good news that the War Office are taking the Volunteer 
Training Corps more seriously every week. In various parts 
of the country Volunteers have already been doing patrol and 
guard duties. There is every prospect that this sort of volunteer 
service will be organized and extended. The Central Asso- 
ciation are asking commanding officers to ascertain from each 
member whether, and when, he is willing to do day or night 
patrol work locally; whether he is prepared to go away for a 
week at a time or for a week-end, and at what intervals; and 
whether, in case of invasion, he would, in addition to service 
near his home, be prepared to serve in any part of the country. 
At the same time the War Office have wisely repeated and 
emphasized their warning that the Volunteer Training Corps 
are not intended for men of military age, and that those of 
military age who do join these corps will be expected literally 
to fulfil their pledge to serve as Regular soldiers if called 
upon. If many thousands of Volunteers can make time to 
take turns at home duties, many young soldiers willing to 
serve abroad will be released. Already one sees a clear prospect 
of enormously useful service opening before the Volunteers. 


Last Sunday Lord Kitchener reviewed about twelve thou- 


sand troope at Liverpool and about thirteen thousand at 
Manchester. After the Liverpool review Lord Kitebener 
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handed to Mr. Sexton, Secretary of the Dock Labourers’ 
Union, a letter in which he said that he was surprised to find 
that there were still some of the Liverpool dockers who 
refused to work overtime. He felt sure that these men could 
not recognize that the delay they were causing was having 
“a very serious and dangerous effect, and must be stopped.” 
A strong appeal followed to the men to remember that they 
had it in their power to support, or to fail to support, their 
brothers fighting in France. In conclusion, Lord Kitchener 
said: “If this appeal fails I shall have to consider the steps 
that will have to be taken to ensure what is required at 
Liverpool being done.” Reports tell us that Lord Kitchener 
also discussed affairs freely with the representatives of 
Labour; that his friendliness and earnestness were much 
appreciated; and that those who conversed with him felt 
that he was talking to them “like a father.” 


We are glad to record that the Conference of Government 
and Labour representatives at the Treasury reached a success- 
ful conclusion on Friday week. The Labour representatives 
agreed to recommend to the Trade Unions a scheme the chief 
points of which may be summarized as follows: (1) There 
shall be no stoppage of work on munitions or equipment 
during the war. (2) Disputes shall be the subject of con- 
ferences between the parties, with an ultimate appeal to 
arbitrators. (3) An Advisory Committee representative of 
the workers shall be appointed by the Government. (4) The 
inevitable relaxation of Trade Union principles shall be only 
for the period of the war. (5) The rates of pay shall not 
be affected adversely by the admission of semi-skilled or 
female labour. We earnestly hope that no more will be heard 
of slack work. Those who produce armaments and equip- 
ment are, as it were, on active service. The saving or losing 
of thousands of lives depends upon them. They may not 
have grasped the fact at first, but now that they understand 
it #e do not believe for a moment that they will fail their 
comrades in the trenches. 


Last Saturday the Admiralty made the very interesting 
announcement that there was every reason to believe that the 
German light fast cruiser ‘Karlsruhe’ was sunk near the 
West Indies in November. The survivors seem to have 
reached Germany in the steamship ‘Rio Grande,’ which had 
been acting in consort with the ‘Karlsruhe.’ The Admiralty 
no doubt have received all the proofs they require, short of 
ocular demonstration, of the truth of this statement. Thus a 
mystery is ended. At the beginning of the war, as the Times 
Naval Correspondent reminds us, the ‘ Karlsruhe’ did a good 
deal of raiding in the North Atlantic. In November her 
operations suddenly ceased, and the rumours as to her where- 
abouts or her fate were numerous, Several of the auxiliary 
cruisers which had worked in company with her were found 
widely scattered, and there was therefore plenty of material 
forthe rumours. The fate of the ‘Strassburg,’ a sister-ship 
to the ‘ Karlsruhe,’ is still doubtful. One report eays that she 
returned safely from the Atlantic to Germany; another that 
she foundered at sea. The ‘ Bremen,’ a slower cruiser than the 
other two, has also never been officially accounted for. At all 
events, she is not keeping the sea. 


Tn an interview with a representative of the Havas Agency 
Sir John French is reported to have said that the problem 
set by this war was a comparatively simple one; it was 
“munitions, more munitions, always more munitions.” He 
had felt for some time that the Germans were becoming more 
sparing of their shells. Moreover, their state of mind corre- 
sponded to the fact that their well-known plan for a lightning 
victory had collapsed. Probably the Germans were a long 
way from famine, but they were certainly hampered by 
economic difficulties. “I myself and all those here,” said Sir 
John French in conclusion, “are convinced that definite 
victory awaits us.” 


On Tuesday and Wednesday the Times published the text 
of an article which the notorious General von Bernhardi 
wrote for the New York Sun after months of silence. It is 
indeed a different Bernhardi who writes; one can hardly 
recognize in the writer of these rather pathetic explainings- 
away the merciless and confident author of Germany and the 
Next War. General von Bernhardi has evidently been charged 
to coo for the benefit of American readers. How he can 
have hoped that the American public would be taken in by 











what he has written we cannot pretend to explain. The 
explanation would require a complete understanding of the 
German military mind, and that, we admit, is beyond us. In 
his books he talked of the need of a sudden and overwhelming 
advance; he spoke of war as a valuable agent in political 
and moral development ; he laid it down that France must be 
“completely overthrown so that she can never again get in 
our way,” and so on. Now he tells us that Germany has 
always been just, honourable, pacific, and generous to weaker 
nations; and that the war has been maliciously forced upon 
her, principally through the ambitious greed of Britain. 


All that Germany has desired, he says, is to assert her right 
to freedom and independence, and to free the world from the 
British yoke. She never meant to conquer smaller countries. 
When he himself formerly wrote that Germany must win 
“world-power” or decline he did not mean “ world-dominion.” 
The British rush to the rescue of Belgium was sheer hypocrisy. 
Britain had always meant to violate Belgian neutrality. This 
statement is perhaps the highest point of effrontery reached 
by General von Bernhardi. Every American will remember 
that Britain asked both France and Germany to guarantee 
afresh the integrity of Belgium, and that Germany refused. 


In the second part of his article General von Bernhardi has, 
as the Times well says, adjusted his strategy as well as his 
morals. He says nothing about the desiderated rapid offen- 
sive; he does not mention the Battle of the Aisne; he does 
not write of the baffled march on Calais; he does not mention 
the strangling operations of the British Navy. He speaks of 
German coast artillery keeping off our ships, but he says 
nothing of the criminal campaign against merchantmen. The 
new General von Bernhardi stoops to claim credit for the 
German Army for having succeeded in “ breaking away from 
the enemy” after the Battle of the Marne. In front of 
Warsaw, again, Marshal von Hindenburg “cleverly broke 
away from the enemy.” The Battle of Tannenberg, we are 
told, was an “annihilating” defeat for the Russians. Yet the 
fact is that the Russians are once more approaching the spot 
where they were annihilated. The war, it is pointed out—as 
though nothing had gone wrong—has assumed “a stationary 
character.” It is, moreover, “impossible to foresee by what 
means the final decision will be brought about.” We do not 
know either. But it is certain that it will not be brought 
about in the manner prescribed by the Bernhardi who wrote 
before the war. 


An official statement was issued at Cairo on Tuesday to 
the effect that fighting had again occurred with the Turks 
near the Suez Canal. On Monday a body of Turks about 
a thousand strong, with some cavalry and guns, was dis- 
covered near El Kubri, opposite Suez. The guns at El Kubri 
forced the Turks to retire. On Tuesday troops under Sir 
G. Younghusband advanced about eight miles, attacked the 
enemy in their new camp, and compelled them to retreat, 
A prisoner said that the Turkish force had come from Bir 
El Saba, having taken twelve days to do the march, and 
that General von Traumer and three other German officers 
were with it. 


An air raid on Hoboken, near Antwerp, was carried out by 
the Dunkirk Squadron on Wednesday. Five aeroplanes 
started, the objective being the yard in which German sub- 
marines are being constructed. Two of the pilots had te 
return owing to thick weather, but Squadron Commander L T. 
Courtney and Flight Lieutenant H. Rosher reached the yard, 
and, after planing down to a thousand feet, dropped four 
bombs each on the submarines. It is believed that consider- 
able damage was done. The works were observed to be on 
fire. In all five submarines were observed on the slip, and of 
these two were hit. The mist compelled the two pilots to 
take many risks, and they were heavily fired upon. Flight 
Lieutenant B. Crossley-Meates was obliged by engine trouble 
to descend in Holland, where he was interned. 


The revenves of the country, we are glad to say, are in a 
satisfactory state. Eleven days before the end of the financial 
year Mr. Lloyd George was eight millions ahead of his estimate 
for the whole year. The Customs receipts exceeded the estimate 
by £2,296,000, and Excise by £2,095,000. Income Tax was 
£3,500,000 in excess of the estimate. 











Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—__o—— 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S MISTAKE. 


O one who has read the letters from American corre- 
N spondents in the columns of the Spectator or 
followed the tendency of American public opinion in the 
American Press can doubt, whatever his predilections or 
prejudices, that there is a great deal of dissatisfaction in 
the United States with the general attitude of the 
Government at Washington. This dissatisfaction is not 
mitigated by the fact that those who are most dissatisfied 
often seem the least able to say what they would like 
to have done or to criticize President Wilson’s action 
in detail. They feel that somehow and somewhere a mis- 
take has been made and a wrong turn taken, but exactly 
how or where they are at a loss to tell. It must not be 
supposed for a moment that what we may venture to call 
an almost universal sense of uneasiness as to national 
policy is due to the American nation desiring to take part 
with the Allies. Weare well aware that though the vast 
majority of native Americans—that is, of the men who were 
born citizens of the United States—desire that the Allies, 
as the representatives of freedom and sound public morals, 
should win, they are also intensely anxious to keep the 
peace, and not to be physically mixed up in a quarrel 
which is not theirs. Let us hasten to say, also, that we 
regard this attitude as eminently wise and sensible. We 
may have the strongest possible views as to the morality, 
or want of morality, of a particular action, and yet circum- 
stances may make it not our quarrel or one in which we 
are called upon to intervene. The Americans have a 
world of their own in which to take sides physically, 
and are perfectly entitled to say to Europe: “ You must 
do your own police work and restrain your own malefactors. 
Europe must not expect from us more than abstract 
sympathy in regard to a European struggle.” On the 
whole, and in spite of ex-President Roosevelt’s generous 
and chivalrous attitude, we are strongly inclined to think 
that this is the right attitude for Americans to adopt. At 
any rate, it is the attitude that they do adopt. 

How comes it that there is such general dissatisfaction 
in America with President Wilson’s action? Why aro 
those who are conversant with great affairs, quite as much 
as the man in the street, perturbed by and annoyed with 
the attitude of the Administration? On the face of it, 
it looks as if President Wilson, by keeping out of the 
war and yet at the same time maintaining the rights of 
America, was doing exactly what the people of America 
want. Why, then, has he lost so much of public confi- 
dence in the process? We believe that the explanation 
is a very simple one. President Wilson has made the fatal 
mistake of letting himself be governed by words, or rather 
by a word, rather than by aetualities. That sounds too 
simple, or perhaps too subtle, an explanation, and yet 
we believo that it can be fully justified. President 
Wilson at the very beginning of the war determined 
that he would maintain “a strict neutrality.” Unfortu- 
pately, he failed to think out accurately and clearly 
what was the true meaning of “ neutrality.” He let the 
word run away with him. He forgot that fatal power 
and imposture of words which has so often betrayed 
statesmen who try to act on reason and on logic rather 
than on instinct. Asso often happens in moral conduct, 
the distinction between the right and the wrong course 
seems at the beginning so minute as to benegligible. Yet 
as the lines lengthen the divergence becomes more and 
more apparent till at last the false line, fully developed, 
is seen to be a universe asunder from the true. 

President Wilson said that he meant to be strictly neutral. 
He at once began to interpret this to mean that he must 
hold the balance so evenly between the contending Powers 
that the United States Government must never express 
any opinion which would appear to help or favour one side 
in the combat more than the other. This would have been 
a very difficult position for any State to take up. It 
was an absolutely impossible one for the United States, 
which holds special views as to the sanctity of 
Treaties and the need for modifying the rights of 
belligerents by the higher rights of humanity. It soon 
became evident that nations, like men, cannot afford to be 
neutral on a moral question. A perfectly cynical, perfectly 








cold-blooded Government, basing its actions on the prin- 
ciples of Machiavelli, might conceivably declare that 
States have nothing to do with moral right or wrong, that 
there are no merits in a war between nations, and that it 
is a matter of indifference whether the cause of inter. 
national morality and freedom is violated or supported 
by one or other of the contending parties. “The victory 
of militarism, tyranny, and political cynicism would be 
just as welcome to us as the victory of civic freedom and 
international probity.” Frederick the Great could have 
taken up such an attitude. As we have just said, it is 
an impossible attitude for the Government of the United 
States. Yet it was inherent in the definition of 
neutrality into which President Wilson fell uncon- 
sciously. When he adopted his definition he did not, we 
may fecl certain, see that it led to the reductio ad 
absurdum that he and the Government at Washington 
must not dare to speak a word in protest or in indignation 
against what was happening in Belgium lest he and they 
should appear to be favouring the cause of those who 
endeavoured to protect Belgium or of condemning that of 
those who did the wrong. 

A short parable may perhaps explain exactly what we 
mean. Jones, coming round the corner of the street, sees 
a fight going on in which three men (France, Russia, 
and Britain) are attempting to protect a boy from the 
clutches of three other men (Germany, Austria, and 
Turkey). Jones looks on at the fight and determines 
that it is not any business of his, and that he means to 
keep out of it. In these circumstances what shou’! we 
expect Jones to do? If he saw foul blows given by the 
men who had attacked the boy, surely he would allow his 
indignation to have full play. He would say: “Though 
Iam not going to take part in this fight, I am not going 
to pretend that foul blows are fair, or that these men had 
any business to attack the boy.” What he would not do 
would be to put his hand to his mouth and whisper con- 
fidentially in low tones to a friend in the crowd: “Of 
course it is a cursed shame to fight like that and to attack 
the boy, but I should never dream of saying so publicly. 
If I did I should not be strictly neutral. You must take 
it from me that officially I regard the fight as perfectly 
fair and square, and that I have no sort of feeling either 
way as to how it ought toend. I should be taking sides 
if I were to let my private feelings be known as to the 
merits of the struggle or as to the way in which it is being 
conducted. My business is to be neutral, and a neutral 
must be prepared in the sacred cause of neutrality even 
to say that black is white and hitting below the belt or 
attempting to gouge out people’s eyes is fair fighting. 
To say anythmg else might be to encourage the other 
side, and that would be utterly inconsistent with strict 
neutrality.” That is the reductio ad absurdum which 
President Wilson has reached owing to his determination 
to maintain strict neutrality without clearly understand- 
ing what he means by neutrality. 

What President Wilson should have said at the begin- 
ning was that he intended to maintain peace and not to 
intervene in the quarrel. He should have added, however, 
that the United States could not possibly adopt any policy 
which would involve silence or a neutral attitude on a 
moral issue. The United States must be free to shape and 
express her policy during the war as she had expressed it 
and shaped it during peace—i.ec., in favour of war con- 
ducted on humane and civilized lines ; conducted, that is, 
with the minimum of suffering and misery for the civil 
population and for the non-combatants; im fact, im 
accordance with the elaborate code of military ethics 
devised in the Hague Conventions, to which all the 
combatants in the present war had solemnly pledged their 
word. ‘‘ Though we cannot prevent the fighting, and though 
we shall not in any case take part in it, we will never assent 
to the notion that the United States Government are bound to 
be silent on a moral issue lest they should appear to be taking 
sides.” That would have been a perfectly practical line, 
and a line worthy of the United States Government. It 
would have kept the Administration from falling into the 
impossible position which they have now adopted: “ We 
must not speak out in favour of virtue, of sound morals, 
and of freedom lest a neighbour be offended. It is am 
awful thing, a wicked thing, a thing contrary to the 
usages of civilized nations, to harry a country as Belgium 
has been harried, to shoot hostages by the hundred as 
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they have been shot in Belgium, and to give up whole 
cities to military execution because a few men not in 
uniform lost their heads and fired at the soldiers who 
were invading their country. It is worst of all to carry 
off the populations of whole villages and districts into 
captivity as did the Kings of Babylon. No worse crimes 
than these can be conceived, and they are the crimes not 
of individuals but of a nation acting as a whole. But 
‘Mum’s the word,’ for to condemn these things as they 
ought to be condemned would be in effect hostile to 
Germany if she did them, and would show that we were not 
strictly neutral !” 

The great Lord Halifax in one of his wisest and most 
inspired political writings warned a section of the English 
people just before the Revolution of 1688 how dangerous 
it is “ to build upon a foundation of paradox.” It would 
have been wel! for President Wilson and Mr. Bryan if 
they could have remembered and heeded that teaching. 
The trouble with them all along has been that they have 
been building upon a foundation of paradox—with the 
result which we see. Paradox cannot be carried further than 
when it involves neutrality upon a moral issue, and makes 
you assert that black is white because to say otherwise 
might injure one of the combatants whose essential con- 
tention is that in war all talk of black and white is sheer 
nonsense. To put the matter quite plainly, President 
Wilson, with the best intentions in the world, both moral 
and political, has got himself into a perfectly hopeless 
position. We do not believe for a single moment, as some 
of our American correspondents have alleged, that 
President Wilson is a pro-German. On the contrary, 
we believe just the reverse. We are sure that at heart 
he is pro-British and pro-Allies. Unfortunately, however, 
his attitude is that which we have just described—the 
attitude of the man who whispers in private: “I hope to 
Heaven the right will win and that there will be no triumph 
of tyranny and militarism. But not a word of this or I shall 
appear to be taking sides!” Indeed, President Wilson's 
attitude can only be described as a tragedy. We do not 
believe that there was a man more determined than he was 
when he entered office to conduct his administration on 
moral lines, and to show the world that morality and 
politics are not incompatible, and that cynicism need not 
realiy be the rule for statesmen. Alas for the President 
that he did not follow his own natural instinct for the right 
instead of his reason! It would never have betrayed him. 
Instead, it would have led him on the road which he really 
wants to travel. It would not in the least have risked 
involving him or his country in war, and he would have gone 
down to history as the man who kept his country at peace 
while at the same time he had the courage to speak out in the 
name of the Republic on the side of right and justice. The 
turning-point was his answer to the deputation of Belgian 
notables who went to the United States at the very begin- 
ning of the war. President Wilson received them with his 
finger on his lip lest Germany should be offended. If 
he had spoken what was in his heart, though it would 
have offended Germany, there would have been no war 
between her and the United States. The Germans were 
not going to send an ultimatum to America because the 
President had said that good and evil were different things, 
= that no policy of neutrality could ignore that essential 
act, 

President Wilson will go down to history as a man on 
whom fate has been specially hard. But for this war the 
world would probably have regarded him as one of 
America’s greatest and most high-minded statesmen. As 
it is, the verdict of the world will be like that of Tacitus on 
the Roman Emperor. Every one would have deemed 
‘President Wilson capable of nobly filling his high office 
had not he been tried in the fire of a great crisis. 
Political luck never struck a man harder than it has 
struck him. 





SIR EDWARD GREY ON PEACE CONDITIONS. 


Qe EDWARD GREY in his speech at Mr. Buchan’s 
b) lecture on Monday said exactly the right things in 
exactly the right way on the origin of the war and the 
conditions of peace. As a rule, the people who busy 
themselves with the future settlement of Europe are 
inclined either to be too hard or too lenient to Germany. 
Sir Edward Grey kept the true middle course. Best of all, 





he never forgot, as so many of our Pacificists forget, that we 
have allies—partners whose share in the sacrifices of war are 
as great as or even greater than our own, and who will 
claim, and rightly claim, as great a share in laying down 
the terms of settlement as we shall. The crucial con- 
dition of the peace-making of the future is to keep faith 
with our allies, and to refuse, whatever the temptation, 
to play for our own hand or to allow ourselves to be 
guided by ill-informed sentimentalists. If we are not 
loyal to our allies we shall be disgraced. We are glad 
to think, however, that there is no chance of any such 
disloyalty. The country fully appreciates what Russia 
and France have suffered and have accomplished, and 
there is no danger of jealousy of either Power. i 
there is not the slightest risk of the interests of the two 
smaller Powers, Belgium and Serbia, being neglected. 


Sir Edward Grey began his speech by reminding his 
audience with whom the responsibility for the war rested. 
All the horrors of the last six months might have been 
avoided “ by the simple method of a conference or a joint 
discussion between the Powers concerned, which might 
have been held in London, at the Hague, or wherever and 
in whatever form Germany would have consented to have 
it.” It would, Sir Edward Grey went on, “ have been far 
easier to have settled by conference the dispute between 
Austria-Hungary and Serbia, which Germany made the 
occasion for this war, than it was to get successfully 
through the Balkan crisis of two years ago.” Germapy 
knew well that we had no ulterior aims and were honestly 
anxious to keep the peace, and that no aggression by the 
group of Powers to which we belong would have been 
tolerated by us for a moment. Indeed, we only withheld 
from Germany one thing. “ We would not give an 
unconditional promise to stand aside, however aggressive 
Germany herself might be to her neighbours.” Every 
Power in Europe except Germany was ready to accept the 
conference. She refused every suggestion for settling the 
dispute in this way.. “On her rests now, and must rest 
for all time, the appalling responsibility for having plunged 
Europe into this war and for having involved herself and 
the greater part of the Continent in the consequences of it.” 
Sir Edward Grey went on to make a point which we have 
often made in these columns—that German statesmen 
followed exactly Bismarck’s rule of choosing for war the 
moment when he thought the intended enemy was weakest 
and Germany was strongest :— 

“ We know now that the German Government had prepared for 
war as only people who plan can prepare. This is the fourth time 
within living memory that Prussia has made war in Europe. In 
the Schleswig-Holstein war, in the war against Austria in 1866, in 
the war against France in 1870, as we now know from all the docu- 
ments that have been revealed, it was Prussia who planned and 
prepared these wars. The same thing has occurréd again, and we 
are determined that it shall be the last time that war shall be 
made in this way.” 

Sir Edward Grey, if he had had the time, might have 
shown more in detail how a large group of circumstances 
seemed to point to the fact that Germany had reached her 
zenith of power, and that if she delayed the war her 
position must be relatively less strong than it was in 
August, 1914. It is always the thought of “Now or 
never !"’ which inflames the minds of aggressive politicians 
and makes them go to war. The circumstances which 
made Germany think that August, 1914, was “ Now or 
never!” for her are worth setting down in order. 
(1) Russia had borrowed a large sum of money from 
France, and it was known that she was about to spend 
a considerable portion of that loan on strategic rail- 
ways in Poland—railways which would give to Russia 
transport advantages somewhat comparable to those which 
Germany has been enjoying during the last few months and 
for lack of which Russia has been suffering. ‘ Therefore,” 
concluded the German General Staff, “if we delay the 
fight till the new railways are ready in Russian Poland, 
we shall abandon a great advantage.” (2) Germany 
was convinced that the naval situation was likely to 
become not more but less favourable to her. She had 
made her spurt in shipbuilding at the time when we, as a 
proof of good faith, reduced our own shipbuilding pro- 
gramme. We were, however, rapidly making good, and 
she realized that in another four or five years the relative 
positions held by us in August, 1914, would be altered, 
not to her advantage but to ours. (3) The Russian and 
French Fleets were being greatly strengthened, and before 
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Russia would once again be a first-class naval Power. 
(4) The Kiel Canal was finished last June. Till it was 
finished Germany would have been mad to move. As 
soon as it was completed, she felt that her naval strength 
had reached its highest point. (5) Austria-Hungary was 
still “an Empire in being,” but it was by no means certain 
that she would continue to be so after the Emperor Francis 
Joseph’s death. That event might easily be followed 
, grave disturbances between the Slavonic and non- 
vonic portions of the Empire. “We had better,” 
argued the German General , “get the fight over 
while the Austrian Empire is intact, and before the 
Slavs break into revolt.” (6) Italy, it was argued, 
would at any rate remain neutral if war was begun last 
August, but the tendency of Italy was distinctly in the 
direction of gradually detaching herself from the Triple 
Alliance. (7) Revelations in the French Senate showed 
that, though the Army of France was full of a fine martial 
spirit, her pre ions for war were inadequate. But 
who could tell whether after these revelations a new 
Ministry might not come into power who would use the 
next two years to put the military house of France into 
thorough order? (8) Britain t summer was dis- 
tracted by fierce internal quarrels which were only 
too likely to sterilize her. soon, however, as those 
internal difficulties were got over there seemed every 
prospect of a Government being returned to power which 
would be much less sympathetic to Germany than the exist- 
ing Liberal Government. Besides, it was quite conceivable 
that a change in public opinion might lead to the adoption 
in this country of universal military service on the Swiss 
model. (9) The rulers of Germany, though not actually 
afraid of a Socialistic movement, considered that the 
internal situation in Germany was as good as it could be 
from their point of view, and might very probably become 
less good. 

All these considerations seemed to show that Germany 
would never be likely to be in a better, and might easily 
be in a worse, position for making war than she was in 
in August, 1914. When, then, Austria-Hungary, whether 
by accident or design will probably never be known, pro- 
vided a reasonably good casus belli in her quarrel with 
Serbia, the rulers of Germany determined that the hour 
had struck. Having so determined, they naturally, nay, 
inevitably, refused all forms of compromise. And here 
we must be just to them. Having decided that war was 
necessary for the welfare of their State, they could not 
= to peace proposals, however reasonable. They 

ked at the whole matter from a very different point 
of view than that of Russia, France, or Britain—Powers 
whose rulers were desperately anxious to avoid war. 
That proposttion holds good even if we adopt the 
German standpoint, and regard the Allies as at heart 
aggressive and anxious to pull down the German Empire. 
We cannot, of course, admit that any such desire existed, 
but even if it did the rulers of Britain, France, and Russia 
knew well enough that they were not prepared for war, 
that they could not fight at an advantage, and that, there- 
fore, the longer it was postponed the better for them. To 
mo one of them did the whisper of “ Now or never!” 
appeal. As far as they were moved by any ideas of state- 
craft, they were moved in the direction of —“ Let us strive 
that war may be put off till we are better prepared for it.” 

The passage in which Sir Edward Grey dealt with 
the issue before the country and with the conditions of 
peace may be quoted in full :— 

“Now what is the issue for which we are fighting? In due time 
the terms of peacewill be put forward by our allies in concert 
with us—in accordancé with the alliance that exists between us— 
and published to thé world. One essential condition must be the 
restoration to Belgium of her independence, national life, and free 
possession of her territory, and reparation to her as far as repara- 
tion is possible for the eruel wrong done to her. That is part of 
the great issue for which we, with our allies, are contending, and 
the great part of the issue is this—we wish the nations of Europe 
to be free to live their independent lives, working out their own 
form of government for themselves, and their own national 
development, whether they be great nations or small States, in 
full liberty. This is our ideal. The German ideal—we have had 
it poured out by German professors and publicists since the war 
began—is that of the Germans as a superior people, to whom all 
things are lawful in the securing of their own power, against whom 
resistance of any sort is unlawful—a people establishing a domina- 
tion over the nations of the Continent, imposing a peace which is 
not to be liberty for every nation but subservience to Germany. 
I would rather perish or leave the Continent altegether than live 





in it under such conditions. After this war we and the other 
nations of Europe must be free to live, not menaced contin 

by talk of ‘supreme war lords,’ and ‘shining armour,’ and the 
sword continually ‘rattled in the scabbard,’ and Heaven con. 
tinually invoked as the aceomplice of Germany, and not havi 
our policy dictated and our national destinies and activities con. 
trolled by the military caste of Prussia. We claim for ourselves 
and our allies claim for themselves, and together we will secure 
for Europe, the right of independent sovereignty for the difforent, 
nations, the right to pursue a national existence, not in the shadow 
— hegemony and supremacy, but in the light of equal 
iberty.” 

We are certain that here Sir Edward Grey spoke the 
mind of the whole nation. There is not one of us who 
does not feel that a German domination would make 
Europe for Englishmen but a safe and dreary prison-house 
to which death or exile would be preferable ten thousand 
times over. It is the old issue of the Napoleonic Wars 
which Wordsworth saw so clearly. We must be free or 


perish. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PRZEMYSL. 
ge Russians are to be heartily congratulated on their 

splendid success at Przemysl. They brought about 
the fall of one of the great fortresses of the world bya 
cool and patient method which accomplished exactly what 
the Grand Duke had designed. The garrison was very 
much larger than had been supposed, and the captures in 
men and guns alone place the affair high up im the list 
of the great surrenders in history. When the Germans 
say that the fall of Przemys! has no effect upon the 
general situation, all they mean is that, as the surrender 
had been foreseen for some time, it has not essentially 
changed the situation. The Germans are always ready 
with some form of words which entirely misleads, while it 
has a certain literal appearance of truth. It is certain 
that if the Germans had not recognized the great import- 
ance of Przemysl they would not have responded hand- 
somely to the urgent cries of the Austrians for help. 
They sent several divisions in aid, and the attempted 
advance for the relief of Przemys! became a combined 
Austrian and German movement. We notice in the Daily 
Mail some figures which show the relative importance 
from the point of view of numbers of famous surrendered 
garrisons. If the garrison of Przemysl at the moment 
of capitulation numbered about one hundred and seventeen 
thousand men, it will be seen that the surrender comes 
second only to the catastrophe of Metz :— 

“Port Arthur... 1905 ... 44,000 Russians, 
Plevna ... eee oo. 1877 44,000 Turks. 
Metz... ove ee 1870 ... 173,000 French. 

Sedan ... ove we 1870 82,000 French. 

Strassburg =. ee 1870 ... 23,000 French. 

ae eve ee 1805 23,000 Austrians.” 
Probably the Austrians in Przemysl destroyed their guns 
and remaining ammunition, but it is improbable that they 
can have done vast damage to the fortress itself. A 
fortress depends for its value upon its geographical 
character and upon almost irremovable works on a very 
large scale, and these cannot have been destroyed. 

Experts have said that the largest garrison required for 
the defence of Przemysl was about sixty thousand men. 
A larger garrison than that would be a disadvantage if 
it were only a question of sitting tight and waiting for 
relief, for there would be so many the more mouths to feed. 
It may be that the astonishing surplus of troops was due 
to the fact that they had not time to escape when the 
main Austrian army retreated, or it may be that the 
defenders hoped to burst out by weight of numbers 
and take the Russian army advancing towards the 
Carpathians in the rear. However that may be, the 
Russian General Staff was apparently as surprised as 
the rest of the world when it was discovered that 
the garrison amounted to well over one hundred thousand 
men. And now a word as to the strategy of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas. At first he only masked the fortress, 
and he did not invest it closely till the Austrians, who 
were trying to relieve it, were being safely held m check 
near the Carpathian passes. Then he recognized that 16 
was unnecessary to assault the place. The Austrians were 
making no real progress across the Carpathians, and he 
knew that an assault would mean a terribly heavy bi‘l in 
lives. Ifthe defenders had been weari g out the investing 
force by successful sorties, he might have been driven into 
violent positive action. But all the sorties of the garrison 
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fortably repulsed. He therefore decided to wait. 
lage no am Big guns, which he had lacked at 
the beginning, were being gradually brought into position 
to strengthen the investing circle. He would starve out 
the garrison. In this he completely succeeded. Mean- 
while the Austrian attempts at relief were extremely 
expensive. No estimate of the importance of the capture 
of Przemys! would be just that failed to take into account 
the simultaneous toll exacted by the Russians from the 
Austro-German forces which tried to advance to the relief. 
The advance of these forces through the Carpathians began 
in the third week of Jannary, and it is said that during the 
two months in which they tried to struggle onwards they 
lost two hundred thousand killed and over a hundred 
thousand prisoners. There is no doubt that the Russians 
who held off the Austro-Germans from Przemysl were 
inferior in numbers to theirenemy. The Russian official 
announcements have been so modest and restrained that 
Englishmen have scarcely recognized what has been 
achieved by the Russians. It is surely no exaggeration to 
say that the performance in Galicia has been brilliant. 

The strategical reverberations of the fall of Przemysl 
are likely to be great. To begin with, a large Russian 
army is liberated to fight elsewhere. Probably the 
enemy are expecting that the Russians will now make 
an advance in force against Cracow, for the combined 
Austrian and German plans hinge on that point. But 
the Grand Duke Nicholas is not hampered in his choice. 
There are roads and a light railway which run through 
Praemysl towards the Carpathians; there is also a rail- 
way running from Cracow to Stanislau. The Grand 
Duke can move west, south, or south-east. If the general 
Russian advance should not be interrupted, the position 
of the Austrians in the Bukowina would soon become 
unenviable. The truth is that the Austro-Germans 
have too long a line to defend from Cracow to the 
capital of the Bukowina. If they relied upon the pure 
teaching of strategy, they would withdraw to a shorter 
line. They can have little hope of saving Cracow ultimately, 
for the Russians were already within sight of it when 
Marshal von Hindenburg made his last dash towards 
Warsaw. But probably the emotionalism of the Hun- 
garians would be too deep to tolerate a voluntary cession 
of territory. Nor is the Austrian Army one that supports 
easily the mental trials of retreat. In this respect there is 
no army in the field which has a tradition equal to that of 
the Russian Army. The Russians have been so accustomed 
in their wars to lure their enemy on, so well trained in the 
art of drawing back to leap better, that their loss of moral 
in the process is negligible when there is any loss at all. One 
of the most notable things in the war has been the rapid 
alternating advances and withdrawals in the eastern theatre. 
In each case the Russian retirement has well served the 
purpose of the Grand Duke, so that one is tempted to say 
that when a Russian soldier retreats he feels as though he 
were advancing. 

Without venturing to prophesy what the Grand Duke's 
new line of advance will be—whether he will make a 
dead set at Cracow or bend his attention to clearing the 
Bukowina and advancing across the Hungarian plain 
towards Budapest from the east—we are safe in saying 
that the pressure on the besieged countries of Central 
Europe will become much greater from this moment. 
Besieged countries which have no outlet, no satisfactory 
communication with the outer world, must burst a way 
through if they are not sooner or later to perish. France, 
Russia, Britain, all have their outlets. Germany has none. 
Instead of being able to hope that the fence round her 
will become weaker, she must now recognize that the 
circle has been drawn more closely. For Germany the 
loss of Przemysl is the writing on the wall. It is as 
though she read the words, Hodie mihi, cras tibi. Fallen 
Przemysl calls to her the warning, “To-day for me, 
to-morrow for thee!” And all we know of Germany 
makes us feel sure that she will try to burst out rather 
than perish tamely. She has little to gain by bursting 
out and invading Russia—the land that cannot be really 
invaded. She cannot in any substantial sense invade 
Britain. Therefore her notorious and potent logic will 
lead her to try once more to burst through into the 
interior of France. It is a probability against which we 
must be prepared. It may be one of the direct results of 
the fall of Przemysl. 








THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


é ier present industrial situation shows how completely 
what we may call the economic pacificists misjudged 
the probable effects of a great European war. Instead of 
our industries being brought to a standstill, they are in a 
condition of abnormal activity. The trouble is not to find 
work but to find workers. Toa certain extent this fact is 
doubtless due to the favoured position occupied by Great 
Britain as an island defended by an overwhelmingly power- 
ful Navy. But it must be admitted that, so far as evidence 
can be obtained, our enemies, in spite of the destruction of 
their maritime commerce, are still able to carry on many, 
if not most, of their industries. Tales reach us from time 
to time through letters found on prisoners or on dead 
bodies showing that in parts of Germany there is consider- 
able distress caused by the high price of food, but there is 
no evidence of anything like the general destruction of the 
industrial life of the country. The European Powers have, 
in despite of the prophecies of the economic pacificists, 
managed to carry on the greatest war ever known in history, 
and simultaneously to maintain the larger part of their 
ordinary industrial life. 

As regards our own problems in particular we know the 
facts with sufficient precision. The situation broadly is 
this: that while most of our ordinary industries are still 
maintaining their normal activity, an entirely new demand 
has arisen for all kinds of products to meet the needs 
of our soldiers in the field. To some extent this 
new demand has been met by diverting capital and 
labour from work of relative unimportance in order to 
concentrate on the supply of the munitions of war. But 
this diversion has proved insufficient, and a special —= 
has been made by the Government, and notably by Lord 
Kitchener, for extra efforts from the whole nation to supply 
the needs of the Government for all kinds of munitions of 
war. In particular, it is urged that men should work 
longer hours, that more women should be brought inte 
employment, and, above all, that the rules of Trade Unions 
for limiting output should be suspended. On all these 
points there is, unfortunately, an appreciable conflict of 
view between the wage-earning classes and the nation asa 
whole. The Trade Union leaders themselves have taken 
from the outset a patriotic view, but a great many of their 
followers are still disinclined to abandon their former 
principles or prejudices, whichever they like to call them, 
for the sake of meeting a national emergency. As regards 
longer hours, the mere fact that wages are now on a 
higher scale than previously itself tends to reduce the 
hours of work, for in the lower ranks of the wage-earners 
men who can earn enough to cover their habitual standard 
of comfort in four days are extremely prone to refuse to 
work six. In some cases, indeed, their extra earnings 
have been spent so freely on drink that they are incapaci- 
tated for a full week’s work. This, of course, is a matter 
of individual temperament, and cannot be defended on any 
general grounds. 

The question of the employment of women or of relatively 
unskilled men in the place of skilled men is a different 
matter. Here the wage-earner has at any rate a plausible 
case. He argues that if because of the present pressure 
he permits unskilled men and women to be introduced 
to types of work which had previously been reserved 
for skilled men, this concession will establish a precedent 
which could be turned against him when the pressure 
comes toanend. To take a parallel case: suppose it were 
proposed that in consequence of the great demand for 
doctors at the present time, unqualified practitioners should 
be allowed all the privileges of registered medical men, 
there would certainly be a protest from a considerable 
section of the medical profession. The answer in both 
cases is that where the privilege that the skilled man 
already possesses, whether he be a skilled engineer or 
a skilled doctor, is due to real causes and not to an 
arbitrary monopoly, it will assuredly reassert itself as soon 
as the pressure is at an end. In other words, the public 
may put up with an unqualified practititioner during 
a temporary dearth of qualified men, but as soon as 
the dearth is at an end the better men will secure 
employment; and this applies equally, or perhaps 
even more strongly, in the case of the work of an 
artisan or an operative. It would, however, be glossing 
over facts to pretend that the question between the 
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nominally skilled man and the nominally unskilled is 
always one of skill. In practice, workmen belonging to 
a skilled Union are frequently engaged upon work which 
requires no more skill than a technically unskilled man or 
woman could provide. There exists, im fact, a eeeey due 
to Trade Union organization, and it is this monopoly which 
the Trade Unions wish to preserve at all costs. That is 
their case; but the answer of the public is that such a 
ea | is anti-social, whether in war time or im peace 
time, and that there is no reason whatever why the present 
vital interests of the country should be sacrificed in order 
to preserve an anti-social privilege for a limited elass. So 
far as this limited class is really more skilled than its 
competitors outside, its position is secure; so far as its 
privileges depend upon monopoly, it is the interest of the 
aation that they should go. 

Very similar considerations apply to those more general 
Trade Union regulations which are mtended to restrict 
the output. Indeed, one of the interesting features 
arising out of the recent; emergency has been the frank 
avowal by Trade Unionists that their regulations are 
really intended to prevent the individual workman from 
producing as much wealth as he would be inclined to 
do if left to himself. This is clearly an injury both to the 
individual and to the nation. The restriction is imposed 
im order to bring down the best men to the level of the 
least efficient. It has its origin partly in the false view that 
if one man works harder there is om work left for his 
fellows, and partly in a feeling of jealousy. In both these 
respects operatives are differentiated from the professional 
classes. In none of the professional classes is there any 
attempt to limit the output of work. No medical Trade 
Union ibes to a medical practitioner how many hours 


a day he shall work. Nor is there among medical men or 
lawyers any trace of a desire to reduce all the members of 
the profession to the same standard of imcome. Earnings 
both in the medical and im the legal professions vary 
enormously, and nobody dreams of suggesting that the 
oer psa interest is injured thereby. On the other 


among operatives and artisans a distinct feeling of 
jealousy arises if one man working on a job is earning 
an ney larger income than other meu engaged on 
similar work on the same job. Itis apparently this feeling 
of jealousy which makes English Trade Unionists anxious 
to restrict the output by preventing the individual workman 
from earning as much as he can. 

In addition to this not very creditable jealousy there is 
the practical consideration that m many classes of work 
the extra scale or extra activity of a particular workman 
may be utilized by the foreman or by the employer to lower 
the rate of pay per piece, with the result that the rela- 
tively slow men will find that they are earning a bad 
daily wage. This is one of the fundamental defects of our 
industrial organization for which no complete remedy has 
yet been provided. Various devices have been suggested, 
from complete profit-sharing down to a scheme for sharing 
between the workman and the firm the value of the time 
that the individual workman saves over a particular job. 
Unfortunately, few of these schemes have had any fair 
test. They have all of them been opposed by the collec- 
tive strength of the Trade Unions, who wish to maintain 
a hard-and-fast wage system, because that creates a clear 
dividing-line between employer and employed, and thus 
strengthens the Trade Unions as fighting organizations. 
From that point of view the Trade Unions are doubtless 
right in their own icular interest, for where prolit- 
sharing bas really taken hold, as in the case of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, the Trade Union spirit has 
disappeared. The workman has there realized that his 
interests and those of his employer are identical because 
they have been made identical. 

In this connexion it has been suggested that for the 
currency of the war the profits made by firms employed 
on Government work should be shared with the employees, 
and perhaps also with the Government. That is an 
excellent suggestion, and if it can be carried out would 
get rid of many of the immediate difficulties. It would 
at once give the individual werkman a direct incentive to 
increased exertion, while it would remove from bis mind 
the suspicion that his employers were making an exurbitant 
profit out of the Government which he was not permitted 
to share. More than this, the arrangement would have 
the advantage of safeguarding the permanent interests of 





the wage-earner, for each new adoption of the princi 
of profit-sharing tends to popularize a =a: aie 
undoubtedly improves the wage-earner’s general position. 
But here again we have to face the opposition of the 
Trade Unions, for im this matter their imterest as 
corporations is op to the imterests of their members 
as individuals. real use of Trade Unions is to 
defend the interests of the wage-earner, and if the wage. 
earner himself becomes a co-partner he no longer needs 
a Trade Union. But, unfortunately, we cannot expect 
the Trade Unions themselves to accept that point of 
view, and therefore for the moment progress towards 
a better imdustrial organization is blocked by their 
opposition. 


THE WAR AND THE AGED. 

« AM wiser than the aged,” said the Psalmist, and most 

of us think like him. We ask their advice a good deal 
more often than we take it, and we may be right. The people 
of the present must govern the world, but no one leaves the 
far past out of count; and they are surely unwise who 
disallow the influence of the immediate past, whose repre- 
sentatives are—a few of them—=still with us. Just now their 
point of view is exceptionally valuable, because they are the only 
people with leisure to look on. It is only for the really old that 
life has not changed since the war began. The middle-aged, 
even if they are too old to fight, must make their minds up to 
sacrifice if necessary their nearest and dearest, and must do 
the work of the fighters and, alas! of the dead. But for the 
very old no such state of things exists. Young friends and 
grandchildren are not like husbands, sons, and lovers; their 
loss does not bring despair. As for work, they can do no more, 
They must sit passive and reflect silently or aloud. If they 
will speak aloud, what they have to say is worth pausing to 
listen to, evem though we of the middle-aged world are very 
busy; for the old have come to conclusions, their words 
will not darken counsel, and above all what they say is 
interesting because they are frank. Very young people as 
a rule are only frank with each other. Their elders who 
are etill not old do not always say what they think 
because they do not know, or beeause for some reason 
they think it wiser to dissemble owing to fear of their 
audience. Old people nearly all know what they think. 
They have given up thesearch for truth. Some have found 
that scrap or aspect of it which will serve their turn; others 
despair of getting nearer; but both, however illogically, have 
adopted conclusions, for in old age hypotheses become more 
like assurances, and cannot always be distinguished from them. 
In talking of old age we ought, however, always to admit that 
it is not altogether a matter of years. We have all known 
those who, having lived to be old, died young. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes had a friend who was, he said, “seventy 
years young.” Such people have a kind of sympathy whieh 
defies time, and which we can only describe by the clumsy 
word “ companionableness.” They are of the same ageas their 
friends, whatever that age is. Their conversation is the most 
human and informing in the world. They speak to them of 
the past, not from afar, but from elose by. They go with 
them upon all their quests. They suffer more than the 
eommon lot because the pains of mental growth and of 
physical decay go on together. But they bave a certain 
reward. Fate and time may have left them lonely, but they 
have a sense of the companionship of humanity. They are 
never left behind. While they live they form part of the great 
procession, to be in the midst of whieh is to be young. But 
the great mass of the old have come to a mental standstill, 
and perhaps it is well. There ought to be some part of a 
community which is at rest. The old know that they will 
not change their minds any more, so they bave no hesitation 
in revealing them. Courtesy shields them from the worst 
knocks of controversy, so they are not afraid; and even the 
most prejudiced among the young will let them say their 
say. Their influence upon life is no longer direct, 
so they arouse no jealousy and not much opposition 
among boys and girls. Middle-aged persons get no such 
indulgence, and are careful. In the burly-barly into 
which the old no longer penetrate times of intense feeling 
are supposed to favour frankness. They certainly favour 
violent speech; but for one man who loses his temper and 
speaks his whole mind ten refrain lest they give offence. 
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Especially, we believe, is this true at the present moment. 
“Tf I make such-and-such a just comment on the news,” men 
say to themselves, “ some one in the company will doubt my 
patriotism, or will regard me as a bloodthirsty villain, or will 
sneer at me for a coward.” There are many people who put 
every man down for a coward who hesitates to cheer a course 
of action which will sacrifice more lives of his countrymen 
than seems to him necessary, and there are many others who 
scruple to advocate the course which seems to them wise 
because they are debarred from sharing the risk and 
distress it must entail. It is not much easier to be frank 
than it is to be just. So many of us are of necessity moved 
by some personal consideration—anxiety, love, money, revenge. 
From time to time also huge waves of compunction sweep us 
away. We do not know whence they come, but, however we 
mistrust them, they make us think again. 

All these considerations have less weight with the old. 
What is their attitude at this moment? As we have said, 
they are the only audience properly so called. They should 
take, one would think, a very calm, impartial view, greatly 
tinged by a natural wish for peace, and greatly modified by 
compassion for the multitude. Only the few think thus. 
If we are to be frank, as they are frank, we must say that 
they are extremely fierce and extremely romantic. Just 
now they are nearer to the young than are the middle-aged 
folk. The two ends of life seem nearer to Nature than the 
middle. Their patriotism knows no bounds. They are 
moved to tears by the martial scenic effect. If only they 
had strength to carry them to the front, they would 
volunteer, men and women alike, for every forlorn hope. 
They have an extreme tenderness for the splendid young 
soldiers who pass their doors, but they think less than the 
younger generation about their possible fate. They seem 
almost pitiless in their enthusiasm. Inflamed by a righteous 
cause, they are willing to stake all on an ideal. They are 
thorough toa point: They want to stop short nowhere. They 
do not like to hear a word of defence spoken for the enemy, 
not that they hate him, but they want their own cause to be 
flawless—the cause of angels against devils; and to whiten 
the devils is to destroy the contrast. True to their theory, 
they desire that their countrymen should behave as might 
become martial angels, with chivalry and with daring. They 
seize upon every story of heroism, they are blind to every hint 
of wrongdoing. They rejoice over the really splendid conduot 
of our soldiers in the field “as one that findeth great spoil.” 

It would seem so natural that all this should be different— 
so natural that they should put comfort, safety, the gentle life, 
before honour and glory; and it would be more touching to 
see them mourning the destruction of that lovely thing, youth. 
Yet how very noble is this enthusiasm for heroic righteousness. 
We think the reason of what seems pitiless in their attitude 
is not far to seek. No one is very sorry for those who are 
called on to bear that which they themselves endure with 
equanimity. The nearness of death does not strike old 
people as intolerably sad—though they feel a strong sense of 
comradeship with the young who come voluntarily to that 
marge to which they themselves have been forced. Of course 
we who are not yet old and live sheltered civil lives say to 
ourselves that we too may be near death; but we hope we are 
not, while the old can no longer hope it. The unceasing fire 
of disease may pick us off at any moment, but we are not in 
the hottest part of the field. The old are. Again, so far as 
pain is concerned, few people become old without having 
experienced a good deal of it, and all but the very worst 
pains seem very bearable when they are past. There is so 
much, they feel, to set against the pains and risks the 
young are running into. An old man is certain to regret the 
few opportunities which life offered him. At present it seems 
to him that a great heroic opportunity has opened before the 
new generation. He does not commiserate them. He comes 
near to thinking them privileged. That opportunities for evil 
come also in as great number, he realizes; but, like Nature, 
the old are willing to waste. The bad may well be made worse 
that the good may be made perfect, they think. Lastly, the old 
are religious. The things of the spirit overshadow the things 
of the body, and that country where their life has been passed 
18 more dear to them than when they were young. They are 
not appalled by the thought of going away from it, but they 
feel it is the best thing they have to leave to the next generation. 
They would give anything to preserve it unchanged. What 








are real lives in comparison to that inspiring abstraction? As 
we study their point of view we may still be of the Psalmist’s 
opinion; but it is a fine attitude, none the less. 





IN AN OYSTER DREDGER. 

HE tide had been ebbing out of the creek about two hours, 
and the east was pink and dove-coloured with the dawn, 
when Burke Thurgood’s boat grated alongside the causeway 
to take me off to his smack. “ Well, what do yaou think on 
it?” asked Burke in broad Essex, with a glance upward at 
the sky, and went on: “That fared to be wonnerful an’ fine 
last night, that did. But naow—well, I reckon there's agoen 
to be a change or suthen o’ that.” At all events there was no 
change yet. All night the water had run as smooth and 
silent as oil into the creek, and now as smooth and silent as 
oil it was running out again. I jumped into the boat, 
and we were swept down the creek while Burke jerked at 
his oars. In five minutes we were abreast of the fleet of 
smacks which were lying in the mouth of the creek. All 
these smacks were making ready to spend the day dredging 
for oysters in the estuary. The boats which brought the crews 
from the shore were splashing alongside, or had already been 
made fast astern. The smacks themselves seemed to lie in 
tangle, and, all riding to a single anchor, were sheering this way 
and that to the run of the tide. The conditions of this creek 
reproduce those of the Judges, for every man does that 
which is right in his own eyes. There is no harbourmaster 
in the creek ; or, if there is, he appears only on public holidays, 
when a mop seems to be his emblem of office. With this he 
pushes about the boats full of holiday-makers as they crowd 
alongside the causeway, and you might think that he was a 
very strict and very regular person indeed. But we who use 
the creek in normal times know that there is no responsible 
authority. As they say in the laws of boat-racing, “every 
crew abides by its own accidents.” In other words, if your 
vessel is run into, or is fouled by another vessel, you (at all 
events if you are an amateur seaman) have to pay. There is 
no recognized means of redress. Why the damage throughout 
the year is not greater than it is I have never been able to 
discover. No smacksmen and very few yachtsmen moor 
their craft here. In South Coast harbours the yachtsman 
looks for hard words if he does not lay his kedge out as well 
as his bower. But here smacks and yachts fly about at 
single anchor, and you may often see two or three smacks 
banging together and grinding one another's bulwarks 
into matchwood. As Burke says: “I don’t hould with 
all that moorin’, at least not for the likes o’ we, for we 
ain’t got the time. No,no. That’on’t doforwe. But same 
as if you gents with yachts choose to moor, I ain’t agoen to say 
nawthen against that. Oftentimes I wishes you'd do ut. But 
look at here, Sir, same as the little ould ‘ Nellie’ acomen in 
jist to lay the night. I might o’ course give she a sheer against 
the wind and that’d keep she quiet, but then that ould tide 
ain’t agoen to run all one way times I lay abed. And whea 
she'd swung then she’d be wrong again. Happen, too, that'd 
come on to blaow t’other way. No, no. We-an-all’s come to 
the conclusion that that’s best for we jist to drop one anchor. 
None the more for that, I don’t say as haow there ain't never 

agoen to be no detriment to the smacks.” 

When I stepped on board the ‘ Nellie’ the crew already had 
the mainsail set. I had kept Burke waiting at the causeway, 
and a qualm ran down my spine that I had kept him too long, 
for I thought I felt the heavy thudding touch of the ground 
under the keel. It was only the imagination of a guilty con- 
science after all. For I well knew that if Burke, who had 
anchored his smack for safety's sake rather out of the 
channel the night before, had got left on the mud for a tide 
he would be disgraced in the eyes of all the oyster fleet, and 
particularly in his own. I said nothing, and it was an 
excellent proof of what he felt was due from host to guest that 
he said nothing either. But I knew from the look on his face 
that till the ‘ Nellie’ had slid diagonally across the mud flat 
into the deep slit of water which we call the channel he would 
not be quite happy. ‘The capstan clinked, and twelve fathoms 
of bower chain came rapidly on board. Burke told one of his 
crew to haul the jib aweather, and the man held it out so that 
it caught the breath of wind that was barely ruffling the 
glassy water. The head of the smack paid off; we were 
saved; the smack had two feet of water under her still. The 
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mainsail eaught a breath off the land as the mainsheet was 
slacked off, and in five minutes we were in the heart of the 
fleet. Two of us drifted along locked together, and Burke 
pushed the ‘Nellie’ ahead with an oar against the side of 
our companion. “That ’on’t do, mate!” said the other 
skipper. “If yaou shove we home agin us’ll do nawthen 
with the oysters to-day.” “All right, mate!” cried Burke, 
atill shoving, “tbe one as shoves ‘spects a little advantage. 
And I don’t think yaou’re agoen to be without plenty wind 
neither. I reckon that’s agoen to be a strorng ’ard wind.” 

Yet all day we did little more than drift in light airs. It 
was not often that Burke was wrong about the weather, and 
it displeased him that the weather should have failed to fulfil 
his predictions. “That was a fallin’ glass last night, weren't 
it?” he kept saying to his son. “ You see’d that as well as 
me. Yes, yes. That was a fullin’ glass. And then this 
morning that come all over as redas blood. Well, I reckon 
that’s a masterpiece, that is. If that ever fared to be agoen 
to blaow that did then.” The crew all agreed that it ought to 
have blown. And I noted in their deference to the skipper 
on this point, and in several other ways, evidence of the most 
eurious but satisfactory accommodation to the theory that one 
was primus inter pares that I have ever come across. All 
the crew were partners in the smack. They all drew equal 
shares of the profits. But it had been agreed that one was to 
be skipper, and the manner in which his authority was 
respected could not possibly be accurately described. The 
success of the method existed in the bearing of the whole 
erew towards him. They freely offered their opinions. 
Indeed, he often asked for them. They argued with him 
about sundry matters. But one somehow knew all the time 
that there was a line beyond which, and that there were 
matters about which, argument would not be permissible. The 
ebief point to be decided was in what part of the estuary to 
dredge. The debate was long, for there was plenty of time 
as we “ hoggled ” along, in the smacksmen’s phrase, before the 
light airs. In the distance there were wonderful mirages; 
gigantic trees seemed to be growing out of the water where 
the low land melted away into a pearly liquid glare. The sea 
was a beautiful agate or jade. It was as though all the world 
was swept along by a gentle and easy fate, and nothing seemed 
very much to matter, in this flowing system, where one’s 
position changed continually, although the smack appeared 
scarcely to move. Even the regular splash, splash, splash of 
the dredges being thrown overboard, and the rattle of the shells 
and stones on the deck as the dredges were hauled up and 
their contents turned out, became a kind of monody which 
fell into its place in the system. 

The dredges have an under-bar of some weight which 
scrapes along the bottom of the sea, and the speed of the 
smack must be regulated so that the dredges do not lift off 
the ground. The net of the dredge is made of wire, and this 
flows out behind the bar as it scrapes along the bottom. 
When the wire net is thought to be full the dredge is hauled 
up by hand—“one man one dredge” is the rule—and the 
contents are sorted over with a knife. Probably every old 
shell, every limpet, every crab, every whelk, every starfish, 
bas been hauled up several times before in this well-fished 
estuary. It needs a trained eye to see the young oyster 
growing on an old shell. I sorted several heaps of the sub- 
marine rubbish—*“culch” the smacksmen call it—without 
finding an oyster. But Burke put me out of countenance by 
finding several in those same heaps. The superfluous shel! is 
ent away, till just enough is left for the young oyster com- 
fortably to grow upon till the time when he will detach 
himself, and then the oyster is put into a basket. The 
remaining culch is gathered up between two flat pieces of 
board and thrown into the sea. I marvelled that a ground 
which was ransacked day after day, year in and year 
out, should still yield oysters. But Burke said: “That's jist 
where you're wrong, Sir. What the oysters want is to have 
the graound cleaned for’em. Same as if you go a-drudgin’ 
am a piece where the drudgermen ain’t been for years—you 
‘on't find no oysters there. No, no. You ’on’t find no oysters 
there.” Now and again I noticed that one of the men sang 
vat “T’ve got an oyster!” As they had all been filling their 
baskets for some time with oysters I asked the meaning of 
this apparently unnecessary information. I then learned that 
when a man mentioned an oyster in this way he meant 
sm oyster large enongh to eat. That day we hauled up 





perhaps a dozen “oysters” worthy of their own name. 
Another thing which puzzled me was to know how much 
old shell was properly allowed to remain with each of the 
little oysters. For the men sell their catch to the oyster 
merchants by the basket, and obviously a basket could be filled 
much sooner by a rather generous allowance of old shell, 
But the pertinence of my questions did not seem to be recog- 
nized. Each man had been brought up to give an oyster just 
its proper allowance. His professional judgment was suve 
and unhesitating, and it did not seem to occur to any one that 
here was an occasion for disputes. Nor did I ever hear of any 
disputes arising. 

Burke told me a curious fact which I remember. “The 
worst thing for we chaps,” he said, “is when that blaows 
from the east. Then the graound seems to shut up wonnerful 
hard. Chance time, when that’s been a-blaowin’ easterly for 
some days the graound'll be as bard as iron, and no drudge 
’on’t shift that, and that ain’t no good a-tryin’.” Never. 
theless, I think there is something worse than an east wind, 
and that is the American slipper limpet, which has acclima- 
tized itself in the Essex estuaries, thrives amazingly, and 
almost threatens to ruin the oyster fishery. The knotted 
masses of these limpets, which grow in lumps of many 
together and smother the young oysters, are the abomination 
of the dredgerman as he picks over his interesting culch. 
Happily it has been found within the past few months that 
these limpets make a truly excellent manure. The Develop- 
ment Commissioners have come forward with a grant for a 
crushing plant. The dredgers now bring the limpets home 
instead of throwing them overboard, and experience alone 
will prove whether an American limpet fishery as such will 
pay its way. A. 





A STORY OF THE WAR. 
(From the French} 

E were in the Woévre, in the heart of a forest. The 
enemy had decided to make a bold dash for our 
mitrailleuses, which had made such havoc in their ranks during 
their attacks on our trenches. Ateleven o’clock—the night 
was pitch dark—the Germans, thinking to surprise us, had 
sent forward two companies with fixed bayonets; but, although 
they moved almost noiselessly, the keen ears of my Colonials bad 
detected them, and they were on the alert trying to pierce the 
darkness, when suddenly the Germans appeared marching 
elbow to elbow in fine battle trim, as if on the parade ground, 
and as visible as the sun at noon! They had intended to light 
us up with magnesium while they remained in darkness. 
Unfortunately for them, they had bungled, and the light fell 
vertically on their ranks, making them a target on the dark 
background of the forest. It did not last long; in two or three 
minutes my guns had sent them such a deluge of bullets that 
they faded away like a dream. At dawn we counted two 

hundred and eighty corpsea on the high ground. 

A Lieutenant lay on his back, bis wide-open eyes staring 
at the sky, with a small hole in his forebead; beside him a 
magnificent sheep-dog was painfully balancing himself om 
three legs and whining softly; he seemed to have forgotten 
the pain of his own broken leg, for from time to time he 
licked the wound which had killed his master. It was strange, 
but the sight of all these dead bodies plunged in their eternal 
sleep made less impression on me than this poor dumb brute 
who had been wounded in his faithful, loving dog’s heart. 
They had only got what they deserved; but he was surely 
innocent, and all my sympathy went eut to him in his grief. 
I expressed my pity in his own language, thus respeeting am 
enemy who was worthy of my esteem, for although innocent 
he was an enemy, being in German service! In vain did I 
repeat the most amiable things in German; he looked at me 
sideways, and I seemed to hear a most. discouraging deep 
growl. So I gave it up, and ordered my men to bury the 
body. This, however, was not so easy, for the dog threatened 
them when they attempted to touch his muster. So I had te 
use other means, like a common “dog-catcher.” I threw & 
lasso, and a moment later, well muzzled, he witnessed bie 
master’s burial. Of course such proceedings weve hardly 
chivalrous, but I had no other choice, and my intentions 
were pure. 

After the sad task was over I picked up the officer’s helmet 
and sword, making my prisoner smell them, and politely 
asking him to accompany me to my forest home. He 
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consented! No doubt because these things had belonged 
to his beloved master, he was not entirely cut off from him, 
and as he no longer could be with him, well—here goes! and 
he limped along, allowing me to lead him. My bedroom is 
relatively comfortable, for it has two beds—two wooden boxes 
filled with straw !—one for me, the other for a friend. With 
a hospitable wave of my hand I pointed to the vacant bed. 
Had the emotions of this tragic night weakened his powerful 
yesistance, or did he begin to realize that I meant well? 
Whichever it was, he got into the bed without delay. I laid 
the helmet and sword beside him, and murmuring the most 
tender German words, I passed my hand gently over his head 
and back. Behold! he gratefully wagged his tail! It is 
impossible to make a mistake. A dog has a hundred ways of 
holding and wagging his tail. This time there was no doubt 
that my prisoner wished to make peace. He raised his eyes 
towards me; all their former hate and fury had died away, and 
now they said: “ You are good. You have given me these 
precious relics of him who is no more. Do not be afraid. 
Take off my muzzle. Ino longer hate you!” So I undid it 
and gave him some water. He took it ; probably his wound had 
made him feverish, and I was almost remorseful for having 
waited so long. The veterinary who looked after our 
mules saw to his leg and put it up in splints, which did 
not prevent the patient from jumping out of his bed and 
inspecting his new home. A little later I brought him a large 
bowl of soup, which he took with rapture. I added some 
delicacies which had just come from the station—there are 
none so good at Frankfort. And now to bed! He obediently 
went back to his straw and fell asleep under my caresses. 
Since that, day we are one for life and death. We areas 
inseparable as the Siamese twins; he never leaves me for a 
moment, following me like my shadow, when I go out at meals, 
even on to the battlefield. What a sweet companion! My 
days are divided between him and Zoe—Zoe is my pipe. 
They make the long night watches in the silent forest less 
lonely. I am going to teach him French, and some day I 
mean to ask him to be naturalized. You will see that he will 


say “ Yes.” 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE RACING PROBLEM. 

{To tas Eprron or tus “Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—The Jockey Club has declined to stop race meetings 
even for the present year. The Club has, I am convinced, 
committed a deplorable blunder. My conviction rests on the 
following reasons. They pretend to no novelty whatever, but 
then they have received no answer in the debate of the Jockey 
Club as reported in the Times of March 17th :— 

(1) In this war the safety of England and the independence 
of England are at stake. Races are with Englishmen, I 
admit, something like a national amusement, but the English 
people have at the present crisis no taste whatever for national 
amusements, 

(2) The country is filled with admiration, one might say 
with veneration, for the thousands and tens of thousands of 
young men prepared to lose their lives in her defence, but 
there are even at present few households in Great Britain and 
Ireland which have not suffered, or are not fearing to suffer, 
some terrible loss caused by the war. But it is the common 
anticipation that before the races are over, and quite possibly 
while some of the races are actually taking place, the deaths 
of brave soldiers and of brave officers will be multiplied by 
thousands. When England is filled with mourning will 
Englishmen or Englishwomen listen with pleasure to news 
about the result, say, of the Derby? The joy of betting and 
gaming, whether on a racecourse or on a gaming-table, does 
not exactly harmonize with the grief and the solemnity of a 
funeral. 

(3) The deepest sympathy is due to Frenchmen and 
Belgians, and I must add that respect should be paid even 
to Germans when weeping over their dead. It is to many of 
us an intolerable thought that while foreigners are in millions 
lamenting the death of their children, the holding of races in 
England may spread throughout Europe the terrible delusion 
among our allies, no less than among our foes, that the 
thoughts of Englishmen are occupied with amusements which, 
turn the matter as you will, are after all little better than a 








(4) The people of the United Kingdom do not, we are told 
by Generals no less than by statesmen, recognize to the full 
the terrible seriousness of the just and necessary, though most 
awful, war in which our country is engaged. It is certain 
that nothing would impress ignorant men and women se 
strongly with the gravity of the present crisis as the public 
proclamation that no race ought to be held until either the 
war was ended or the victory of England and her allies was 
practically assured. But the Jockey Club refuses to make 
the sacrifice which might at once bring home to every English- 
man the true position of affairs and thus secure the triamph 
of England.—I am, Sir, &c., A. V. Dicer. 





[To tae Eprrog or tae “ Srecraron.”"] 

Sr1r,—I share your regret as to the action of the Jockey Club. 
I have no great interest in racing, but I have for many years 
had a little “ flutter” by investing in a large sweepstakes on 
the “Derby.” I do not think it right to do so this year, so 
Iam sending the amount to the Y.M.C.A. War Camp Fund 
instead. I hope many others who think as I do will follow 
my example.—I am, Sir, &c., Dersy Sweep. 





“WAITING FOR A LEAD.” 
[To tas Eprrom or tam “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—Will you permit a minister of religion, whose duties lie 
in a provincial town and a few neighbouring villages, to tell 
you from the bottom of his heart how moved he has been by 
your first two leading articles in last Saturday’s Spectator ? 
They are like the focussing, by a master hand, of thoughts 
and convictions which have gripped my soul mightily in the 
past few weeks. I ought to tell you one personal thing which 
perhaps gives me some right to speak. Since last August, 
without intermission, Territorial troops have been stationed in 
Bedford. Like thousands more, in various parts of the 
country, who could not enlist, I asked myself how I could 
prove my patriotism. Icould not give more than a mite to 
war relief funds. I turned my drawing-room into a soldiers’ 
room, a room for rest, recreation, and letter-writing. Sunday 
and weekday alike, from morning till night, for seven months, 
any man in khaki has had right of entry. Too gratefal I 
cannot be for an opportunity which has given me, and still 
gives me, the honour of, at least, twenty visits a day—many 
of them daily repeat visite—from soldiers of the King. It 
has meant the punctuation of one’s sermon-making with 
much vigorous laughter, and the break-up of many cosy 
hours, but I do not think I have done anything which my 
Master of Life more truly approves. Does it give me the 
right to appreciate your splendid summons to increased 
national seriousness P 

You tell your readers in “News of the Week” that the 
country is waiting for a lead. “Nothing would rouse # 
more quickly than if our rulers were to take the glasses out 
of our hands, throw the liquor on the ground, and tell us 
firmly: ‘No more of that till the war is over.’” The country, 
I humbly think, would gratefully respond. So many of us 
need to be saved from ourselves. “ How oft the sight of means 
to do ill deeds makes deeds ill done!” As you are careful to 
indicate, it is not a question of recreation but of disabling 
self-indulgence. In a war that is shaking the earth and 
digging new graves every day anything and everything that 
dims the eye or enfeebles the hand of a single Englishman 
should be plucked out and cast from us.—I am, Sir, &., 

80 Cauldwell Street, Bedford. J. Epwarp Hagtow. 





PROHIBITION DURING THE WAR. 

[To ras Eprror or ras “Srecraror.”’] 
Srz,—I have read the Spectator for many years, always with 
enjoyment, often with sincere gratitude for its able setting 
forth of high ideals. But I have never before felt so deeply 
indebted to it as I was on Saturday last when I read your 
plea for “prohibition during the war.” Cannot the plea 
become an earnest appeal, and even a demand? If this 
tremendous time pass away without something heroic having 
been attempted, we shall stand to all posterity condemned of 
lack of vision—2@péyare ras xapSias dudy ev judpg cpayhs.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. H. Fiercuss. 
Cheltenham. 
P.S.—Is not that verse from St. James the true reply to 





popular and glorified form of gambling. 





those who would continue racing ? 
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PROLONGING THE WAR. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Sprecrator.”] 
S1z,—The Government and not the people are prolonging the 
war. The Government can shorten it, and begin to do so now, 
by (a) telling the truth about Neuve Chapelle; (6) total 
prohibition; (c) abolishing overtime in all factories.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A GoveRNMENT CONTRACTOR, 


THE ECONOMIO EFFECT OF VOLUNTARY 
ENLISTMENT. 
[To rus Epitor or tue “Srxctator.””] 
Srr,—In your issue of October 10th last you published a 
letter from me entitled “The Biological Effect of Voluntary 
Enlistment.” It is now transpiring that there is another 
effect, previously overlooked or looked at from a different 
standpoint, and that is the economic. Of the two this latter is 
perhaps the more serious because the more immediate. 

When there isan urgent call to arms, under a system of 
voluntary enlistment, it is the men of the best calibre who join 
the colours first. These are the men who either are, or are 
capable of becoming, skilled mechanics. Thus a large number 
of them are suddenly diverted from positions and occupations 
from which, it is subsequently discovered, they car ill be 
spared. The men who chiefly compose the large armies being 
put into the field are, to a great extent, the very men now 
wanted to maintain the particular armies they form. I 
believe this is an additional reason for the shortage of muni- 
tions of war deplored by Lord Kitchener in the Upper House 
the other day. 

Munitions of war—particularly arms and ammunition—can 
only be manufactured by skilled mechanics, and these can 
only be produced by a long apprenticeship. With intensive 
training an unskilled labourer can be turned into a tolerably 
good soldier in about six months, but it would take as many 
years to turn him into a skilled mechanic. Lately I have 
heard several men, engaged in the manufacture of munitions 
of war, remark upon the disparity in the supply of skilled 
and unskilled labour. One who latterly has had to undertake 
the production of ordnance expressed the wish that an 
exchange could be effected between many of the men who had 
not enlisted and some of those who joined at the commence- 
ment of the war. The unskilled man, he said, can be made 
efficient enough during the course of the war to take his stand 
in the trenches, but he cannot be made really effective in the 
same period of time for the purpose of producing the com- 
plicated mechanism of modern guns. 

Now, under a system of voluntary enlistment, especially in 
the case of a sudden emergency, a country is obliged more or 
less to take those who first come forward or else be short of 
men. Undera system of compulsory service a freer exercise 
of discrimination is possible on account of the number of men 
liable to serve exceeding the number actually required at any 
particular time. Both biologically and economically voluntary 
enlistment is a most extravagant form of national defence, 
and is tantamount to living on capital—moral and intellectual. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Rosert J. STURDEB. 

St. Peter's Vicarage, Loughborough. 








WAGES IN WAR TIME. 
[To tae Epirron or tHe “Srectaror.”] 

Srr,— Would you allow me to supplement the letter you were 
good enough to insert last week, and to point out that it is not 
the poorest workers who are striking? These suffer in silence 
and willingly as their contribution to the war, and I have come 
across very numerous instances of the most touching unselfish- 
ness where out of extremest poverty coppers and sixpences 
have been willingly given to help poor Belgian refugees, for 
they say: “The Belgians have suffered more than we have.” It 
is the prosperous artisans who are getting £100, £150, £200, 

300 per annum who are striking and shirking. There are tens 
of thousands such who, owing to vote-snatching politicians, 
pay no Income Tax. My own income has suffered owing 
to the war fifty per cent., but the rate of my Income Tax 
is doubled, while these prosperous artisans are having the 
time of their lives. Sheltered by our Navy and our brave 
soldiers, they live in peace and plenty. If our soldiers run 
short of shot and shell and food for lack of workers ut home 
and transport, will they not feel disgusted and almost inclined 
to throw down their arms and refuse to defend a nation which 





leaves them in the lurch? Such indifference to the national 
safety would be impossible in Germany, Austria, Russia, 
France, Serbia, or Belgium, but here in England the politician 
has been teaching “something for nothing,” and any one who 
tried to instil patriotism has been denounced as a Jingo, 
Truly the politician is reaping as he has sown, for has he 
not for a long time been teaching that a man’s stomach and 
pocket are the end of all things P—I am, Sir, &., A. B.O, 





A GREAT DANGER. 
[To tus Epiron oy tus “Srecraror.”*] 
S1r,—In a recent issue of the Spectator you published a lettey 
from “C. D. M.,” of Boston, in which that writer seriously 
warned you, in a friendly way, that in the course of a tour 
which he made through parts of the United States he ascer. 
tained that “among well-informed people of the better class it 
is generally conceded that Germany cannot be beaten, and 
that the outcome of the war will be either a draw or else 
Germany will be victorious.” As this opinion does not seem 
to be sustained by the events that are happening in the 
different theatres of the war, nor to be in harmony with the 
opinion of the great majority of the people in this country, its 
only value would seem to consist in illustrating the peculiar 
mental process of those whose “ wish is father to the thought.” 
The allusion to “ well-informed people,” who are living four or 
five thousand miles from the scenes of operations, is a joke 
that could not have been lost on you and your readers, Perhaps 
your correspondent meant to say well-formed people, judging 
by their life on the prairies. Poor Humanity! ‘This war has 
revealed your many psychological twists, and makes me think 
how much truth there is in the lines of Tom Moore :— 
“This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given ; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow— 
There’s nothing true but Heaven!” 
But in order to make the world better England must win, and 
she will win.—I am, Sir, &c., T. E. W. 
New York, U.S.A., March 7th. 





ENGLAND’S MOTIVES. 
{To tue Epsron ov tus “Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—The following letter by Professor Harper appeared in 
the New York Times. It is characteristic of the best 
American opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 


“To tre Epiror or Tue ‘New Ycre Trwes.’] 


It is a pity there are so few Americans in England at present. 
Our countrymen are always welcome enough here and are never 


regarded as foreigners, Little as ordinary Englishmen know 
about our politics or our geography, they know infinitely moro 
about our minds and hearts than the peoples of the Continent. 
They have been wont to give us a friendly preference and an 
uncommon hospitality. But the war has shown that there exists 
in England something even more gratifying tc our pride than a 
disposition to treat us pleasantly. It has revealed a general trust 
in our fairness and our willingness to make sacrifices for what we 
believe to be right. I have not discovered any marked tendency 
to flatter. That is not one of the English weaknesses. But a 
nation in trouble, looking round for another nation capable of 
appreciating her motives, her sorrow, and her sources of moral 
strength, turns with a brightening countenance toward the 
West and says to herself: The American people understand, 
That is why I am sorry there are so few Americans in England 
now, For if ever we who are here had reason to feel proud of our 
country it is when this respect is being paid to her by those whose 
ood opinion Americans have always valued most highly. From 
Iyde Park to St. Paul’s the flags of the Allies have fluttered and 
faded in the winter rain along the two great thoroughfares of 
London, and among them, here and there, the Stars and 
Stripes. I do not say that Englishmen really think the United 
States ought to enter the alliance. But they evidently rely on 
our understanding them; and I sometimes ask myself: What if 
they are mistaken? Whatif commercial instincts and interests and 
@ narrow ‘patriotism’ have made us, after all, incapable of the 
gencrous sympathy which we are credited with possessing? Do the 
English rate too high our good sense and good feeling? They 
attribute to us a strong dislike for militarism and a high degree 
of penetration. ‘They say that we, of all people, are least likely 
to overlook the gross and palpable facts that Germany planned 
the war, seized her opportunity, and violated Belgian neutrality, 
which Great Britain was bound by treaty to defend. No German 
afterthoughts should bo allowed to overlie these fundamental 
facts. If it wasa crime for Russia to mobilize last July it was a 
crime for Germany to have built strategic railroads and laid 
detailed plans of invasion months and years before, Britain 
certainly was not prepared. She has plenty of recruits, but con- 
feszedly not enough uniforms to clothe them nor enough rifles to 
arm them, I see companies and battalions aimost every day which 
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ve been drilling in civilian dress and without weapons. 
pe pee rors condition and know the manual of 
arm, but are still as defenceless as flocks of sheep. 

As they march they sing our old battle hymn, ‘Glory, Glory, 
Hallelujah!’ and an American onlooker feels that they are not 
merely of the same blood as most of us, but related to us as no 
foreigners can be—by language, morals, inanners, laws, and out- 
look ‘on life. Indeed, they are more like us than we are like our- 
selves, more like the ‘typical American’ whom we have idealized, 
the old-fashioned kind of long ago. They remind me of Cooper's 
heroes and the men of Valley Forge—quiet, undemonstrative, 
grimly resolved. In physical appearance, with their high noses, 
straight backs, and long legs, the men of Kitchener’s Army recall 
the pictures of Washington’s men. 

I have been much impressed with the almost complete absence 
of expressions of hatred against the enemy. Even the indis- 
criminate slaughter of women and children at Scarborough and 
Hartlepool has not provoked a spirit of vindictiveness in this 
well-balanced and self-restrained race. I was in Italy after the 
campaign in Abyssinia, and remember that the blank walls were 
covered with scurrilous writing. I have heard Germans denounce 
France, and Frenchmen rave against ‘the barbarians.’ But the 
English do not unpack their hearts with words. Mothers and 
fathers tell me calmly that their sons haveenlisted. ‘ Itis terrible, 
they say, ‘but England could do no less,’ And I should be a 
monster of cynicism did I not believe them sincere. The English 
people and their Government did not want war and did not 
expect it. This increasingly democratic country, at the moment 
when it was applying itself more than ever to the problems of 
social and political justice, when it had made South Africa 
virtually an independent nation and granted the demands of 
Ireland, and was providing for the future of working men, found 
itself obliged to stand by its solemn pledges and defend not only 
Belgium but the world against an unprovoked attack. And that 
the sacrifice szould be made so calmly, so completely, and with 80 
little evidence of bad temper should, I think, appeal to Americans 
who cherish the same ideals. We have far more cause for inter- 
vention in behalf of the Allies than we had for the war of 1812, 
or the Mexican War, or the Spanish War. But apart from inter- 
vention there is much that we can do to shorten this agony. We 
can be patient when friction occurs between our Government and 
that of Great Britain over maritime difficulties. We can as 
individuals abstain from trading directly or indirectly with 
Germany. It is absurd to suppose that anybody who is not a 
cold-blooded egoist can really be neutral. Official neutrality may 
be maintained; but the soul is free, and surely the soul of 
America is not so recreant to the ancient principles of liberty and 
justice as to withhold at least moral support from those who, in 
the British Isles and in France, are giving up all they possess to 
defend the right. Guonrgs McLean Hanrzs, 

2 Kensington Crescent, London, W., 

February 11th, 1915.” 
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WHAT RUSSIA THINKS. 

[To tum Epiron or tas “Srrcraror.”] 
Sir,—As the Spectator was first, and is still foremost, in 
advocating that Russia should be given the guardianship of 
Constantinople and the Straits, I feel sure that your readers 
will be glad to know what Russia thinks about that town and 
the Narrows. The views of the Russian people may be seen, 
not from the declarations of the Government, but from those 
of the party leaders in the Duma and from the Russian Press. 
At a recent sitting, all the party leaders were demanding for 
Russia the control of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles 
because Russia must have, for all time, a free outlet to the 
Mediterranean and to the lands beyond. The Russian news- 
papers have been equally unanimous in their claims. As the 
British Press takes scarcely any notice of the views expressed 
by the Russian papers, I would, with your permission, give to 
your readers a few characteristic extracts from the Novos 
Vremya of February 19th—March 4th. In a leading article 
by Mr. Menshikoff we read :— 


“In the special circumstances of the universal war, mercy can 
be shown to Turkey this time only on very hard terms. Turkey 
may be allowed to retain her autonomy only in those parts of Asia 
Minor where the Turks are in an undoubted majority. All 
conquered territories held by that small but warlike race must be 
taken away, beginning with their European possessions and Con- 
stantinople. The Christian races, beginning with the Armenians 
in the East, the Orthodox Arabs in the South, and the Greeks in 
the West, must be freed for all time, and Palestine, with its great 
sacred associations, must be liberated. Russia cannot give up her 
claim to Constantinople and the Dardanelles, for these are her 
natural outlet for her trade with the whole world. The possession 
of Constantinople is not a romantic dream. It is not a desire of 
poets or of political visionaries. Its possession is for Russia an 
economic necessity as much as is the Nicolaievsky Railway. The 
Dardanelles are a channel connecting the Mediterranean, not only 
with the Black Sea, but with the great Russian rivers which flow 
into that sea, and the Russian railways which lead from tho interior 
to its shore. Thus the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles open the 
way to the rivers Dnieper, Don, Volga, Kama, and, through them, 
a - ape agricultural districts of the black earth region in 

© South. .,, 








Russia is in extreme need of an outlet to the sea. At the 
moment it is impossible to carry goods from Tashkent or 
Semipalatinsk to Libau or Archangel. England and France, who 
have been with Russia in defending the rights of the smaller 
nations, are bound to respect the natural right of the mighty 
Russian Empire to a free outlet on the Southern Sea. The popu- 
lation of all Russia approaches two hundred millions. So vast a 
population cannot be cramped and confined and kept away from 
the sea without causing a universal catastrophe Our allies, 
Serbia alone excepted, possess the glorious gift of an open outlet 
to the sea, and England and France are particularly happy in this 
respect. Therefore these Powers will understand the ly of 
Russia's position and the indefatigable efforts of the Empire to 

uire what it lacked, As soon as war broke out between i 
and Turkey a thrill went through the whole of the country. The 
whole nation instinctively felt that this time Constantinople would 
become Russian, In view of the unheard-of treachery of the 
Turks in attacking us and our allies without cause, Turkey 
must be made harmless for all time. It is unworthy of 
a great nation to be — longer dependent for its economic 
existence on the caprice of an Asiatic robber squatting on the 
Bosphorus. To Russia a free outlet to the Mediterranean is an 
absolute necessity. She has waited for it for centuries and she 
can wait no longer. Constantinople must be Russian, and it 
will make no difference if England and France are the first in 
seizing that town. We all are fighting a common enemy, and 
each of us should be rewarded according to his needs.” 


In “ War Notes,” signed “A. B.,” appearing in the same 
issue of Russia’s leading newspaper, we read :— 


“ Formerly, when entering on the road which leads to Constanti- 
nople, Russia always met with opposition from those nations 
who are now our allies, and especially with England’s opposition. 
During the last ten years Germany has taken England’s p and 
she is fighting Russia because we are determined no longer to 
remain a German colony, and so be exploited by her to our 
own detriment. Germany wishes to take away from Russia all 
hope of free access to the sea by the celebrated Straits. We 
have no doubt that we shall be able to defeat our enemies. How- 
ever, Russia’s victory will not be complete unless the Russian 
waves over Constantinople. Otherwise the question of the Straits 
will continue to trouble and vex Europe and will lead to further 
wars. Russia wants Constantinople, not for military reasons, but 
on economic grounds. She requires free access to the sea. The 
Anglo-French Fleet, in attacking the Dardanelles, appears to be 
doing Russia’s business. However, the sincere friendship between 
the three Great Powers has brought about their perfect co-opera- 
tion. We trust one another. Hence it can easily be understood 
that the Russian people watch with joy the successes of their 
friends in the Dardanelles. Regarding their future, we can only 
express our hopes, but we do not doubt that England will no 
longer oppose Russia’s wishes. Times have changed. Men's eyes 
have been opened, and it is no longer feared that Russia would 
threaten the Suez Canal if she possessed the Narrows. The 
neutralization of the Straits seems scarcely practicable. Russia 
must occupy that position under conditions and guarantees which 
will be worked out in due time.” 


These two extracts from a single number of the Novos 
Vremya are representative, and they are characteristic of 
countless articles published by Russian newspapers of every 
shade of opinion. They show what Russia thinks. France 
and Great Britain will act wisely in respecting Russia's 
justified aspirations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Stupent or Hrsrorr. 





“FROM AMERICA.” 

(To tuz Epiror or tus “ Srecratos.”] 
Srr,—Amongst the poetry hitherto produced by the war I 
have come across nothing more striking than the following 
lines, which have not, I think, been quoted or mentioned in 
the Spectator. They were made known to me by a letter in 
the Observer, signed “Alice Cobbett” and dated “ Uckfield, 
Sussex, January 26th, 1915” :— 

“FROM AMERICA. 
Oh, England, in the smoking trenches dying 
For all the world, , 
We hold our breath, and watch your bright flag flying, 
While ours is furled; 
We who are neutral (yet each lip with fervour 
The word abjures) : 
Oh, England, never name us the time-server! 
Our hearts are yours: 
We that so glory in your high decision, 
So trust your _ 
All Europe in our blood, but yours our vision, 
Our speech, our soul!” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


Orvis. 





GERMANS, AUSTRIANS, AND HUNGARIANS IN 
AMERICA. 
(To rus Eprrog or tus “ Srecratos.”) 
Srr,—Incorrect inferences are liable to be drawn from a very 
' great error which appears in the quotation appended to the 
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letter of your correspondent Mr. Robert Bowes (Spectator, 
March 20th, p. 402). It is there stated that the United States 
Census of 1910 gives— 
“Born in Germany ... ons --» 8,282,618 
» » Austria-Hungary ... e. 2,001,559 "— 
and it is also stated that the foreign-born population of the 
United States, according to the same Census, is 32,243,382. 
All these figures relate to “stock,” not “birth.” Let me give 
the correct figures and the quotations. United States Census, 
1910, Vol. L, chap. vii., “ Country of birth of the foreign-born 
population ” :— 
“Total foreign born ... ose 
Germany ... ove ooo 
Austria... eee 


Hungary ... eco ove 
Ibid., Vol. L, chap. viii., “Country of origin of foreign (white) 
stock” :— 
“ All foreign countries . eee 
n eee eee . 
fain” . ove 2,001,559 
Hungary ... ove eve 700,227 
It must not be forgotten that the figures for Germany include 
Poles, Alsatians, and Danes, and that the figures for Austria 
and Hungary include Poles, Ruthenes, Slovenes, Serbs, Croats, 
Italians, and Czechs, but in what proportion to the whole the 
Census does not state. 

According to Whitaker’s International Almanac (1914) the 
totul population of the German and Austro-Hungarian 
Empires in 1910 was 114,826,756, and the total population 
of the alien nationalities above-mentioned (in both Empires) 
in the same year was 23,588,585, or approximately one-fifth; 
and assuming that emigration of the whole population from its 
respective nationalities to America was in that ratio, it would 
seem to be not unreasonable to deduct (as non-Teutonic or 
Magyar) one-fifth of that part of the population of the United 
States which the Census credits to the “stock” of Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary as the “countries of origin.” From 
which it will appear that, as the total population of the 
United States in the year 1910 was approximately ninety-two 
millions (to be strictly accurate, 91,972,266), it follows that the 
net Teutonic and Magyar “stock” is considerably less than 
one-tenth of the whole population of the United States. 
But it is probable that a not inconsiderable part of the popu- 
lation which is of Germanic “ stock” is not in sympathy with 
the Prussian military caste in the war. There is so much 
evidence in support of this as to suggest the possibility that 
the Teutonic Press (in places like Milwaukee) is subsidized 
from Berlin, without which it would seem difficult to account 
for an agitation which is so out of proportion to the numbers 
which are behind it.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. R. H. 


13,515,886 ” 


82,243,382” 
8,282,618 





THE GOSPEL OF HATE. 
[To rms Epiror or THe “Spxrocraron.’’] 
Srr,—A propos of Germany’s “Poem of Hate,” for which 
the author has just been decorated by the Kaiser, Landor’s 
lines are worth recalling: “I never hate, it is too troublesome; 
it rumples sleep, it settles on the dishes of the feast, it bites 
the fruit, it dips into the wine; then rather let my enemy 
hate me, than I hate him.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Winnash Lodge, Wolington. F. W. Gopsat. 





THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
[To tux Eprror or Taz “Srectaror,’’) 
S1r,—Mr. Carter makes a very good case in your last issue 
against the claim of Morse to be the first inventor of the 
electric telegraph. Ronalds certainly was before him. But 
Ronalds’s telegraph was worked by static electricity, and 
therefore could only have a very limited range in distance. 
But in 1838 Dr. Davy, a London medical man, invented a 
thoroughly practical telegraph, worked by voltaic battery, 
and it was exhibited in London. His family, however, hung 
on his neck and implored him to hold fast to his profession 
and not ruin himself over his telegraph. He succumbed, 
and went to Australia, where he worked professionally for 
many years. Professor Silvanus Thompson succeeded a good 
many years ago in discovering Dr. Davy’s apparatus in a 
cellar in Brixton, and so demonstrated Davy’s claim to being 
the first inventor of a practical electric telegraph. So clearly 
was this demonstrated that a great banquet, at which one 
thousand people were present, was held in his honour in 





Australia. The apparatus is in the museam of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. H. A. Macponap, M.LE.B, 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 





THE DEPUTY-LIEUTENANOY. 
{To tue Epiror or tue “Srxcrator.”)} 

Srr,— Will you be good enough to grant me a small space to 
draw attention to the fact that throughout the kingdom there 
existe a considerable body of gentlemen holding the position 
of Deputy-Lieutenants? It appears to me as one of them, 
and to others outside, that little or no official use is being made 
of the Deputy-Lieutenants. They are generally men of 
capacity and influence, and it is somewhat strange that they 
should not have some specific work given to them in this 
time of national crisis. It cannot be doubted that all, so far 
as physically able, would be willing to exert themselves to the 
utmost in any direction, but they obviously want a lead, and 
that should be given by the War Office. I do not of course 
presume to say what the direction should be, but it appears to 
be a case calling for consideration by the authorities concerned. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Dd. i 





THE LATE WILLIAM SMART, LL.D. 
{To cruz Eprron or tae “ Spectator.” } 

Srr,—The death on March 18th of the distinguished “ Adam 
Smith” Professor of Political Economy in Glasgow University 
is not likely to pass unnoticed in your columns, to which he 
was from time to time a contributor, Perhaps you will 
permit me, as his near neighbour and companion on his 
every-morning-before-breakfast walks, to tell you how much 
pleasure I know he derived from your pages and from the 
independent stand you have taken on many questions. 
Whether he agreed with you or not (and he generally agreed), 
he liked the frank expression of individual opinion. While 
Dr. Smart’s death was not preceded by any incapacitating 
illness, he was far from well at the beginning of the winter 
term. Then he picked up wonderfully, and was as alert in 
mind and body as ever. During the week before his seizure 
he was particularly happy in mind. He had finished the 
second volume of his Economic Annals of the Nineteenth 
Century; he had made the index for it; his term's work 
was within two or three days of its end, and his class had 
shown by most marked attention their interest in and 
sympathy with their teacher. Personally, therefore, he was 
singularly free from strain and at ease. On the other 
hand, since the war began, the study of its operation and its 
probable results undoubtedly overtasked his strength. Political 
economy, as earlier we had known it, was in the melting-pot, 
and Dr. Smart was keenly interested in every phase of the 
economic dislocation of Europe, and indeed of the world 
generally. He was urgent that we should all take our share 
tn helping the Allies to victory, in the first place (so far as we 
who are past arms-bearing age were concerned) by economy, 
and in the second place by every personal service which could 
help national efficiency. I know he offered his own wide know- 
ledge of economics to the Government, and would have hailed 
with delight any intimation that he was to be put to use. He 
was not a party man in any sense. He had devoted his life to 
furthering the better distribution of wealth, so that the worker 
should receive his due share, but he was a severe contemner 
of strikes in war time or slackness in providing war material. 
Never slack himself, he could not understand or forgive such 
slackness in others as might lead to national suicide. He was 
a genuine, warm-hearted friend to many, modest and gentle in 
bearing his store of learning, and a devoted lover of his country. 
Gifted with happy humour as he was, and earnest in collecting, 
assimilating, and communicating knowledge, our nation is 
much the poorer by the death of William Smart.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Wiiiiam GeorGs Brack. 

Ramoyle, Glasgow. 

[It was with deep regret that we heard of the death of 
Professor Smart, for he was,as Mr. Black says, a true and 
loyal friend of the Spectator. Professor Smart was always the 
good citizen. He judged all things by their effect upon the 
country and its people. As our correspondent says, he 
greatly desired a better distribution of national wealth, but 
he would not, out of a sort of sham sympathy with the poor, 
pretend that the nostrums of Socialism would redress the 
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balance. He knew that Socialistic changes would only make 
our economic difficulties greater than ever.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE LATE CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 
[To tue Eprror or Tus “Srecrator.”] 

§1r,—The Spectator of last Saturday contains a long review 
of that most valuable letter of Charles Francis Adams to Lord 
Newton which you published on November 7th, and which 
will have gone into a thousand scrapbooks of the Great War. 
On Sunday Mr. Adams died. It is neither possible nor perhaps 
desirable to attract contemporary thought in this crisis even 
to a personality so interesting as Adams. But those to whom 
the Washington homes of Charles Francis Adams in Massa- 
chusetts Avenue and of Henry Adams in Lafayette Square 
have been open for the past quarter of a century will turn the 
page of the history of that capital with great regret. Adams 
was the great-grandson of the second President and the 
grandson of the sixth. In intellectual attainments he reached 
the very highest standard of our time, and with this there 
went a courage amounting to recklessness—as who should 
say: “ We have done our duty by the Republic; why should 
we at least follow the opportunisms of modern politics?” The 
writer was in America during the difficult days of the Boer 
War. A monograph by Charles Francis Adams supplied 
Boston, his native city, and from Boston all the intellectuals 
of the United States, with the arguments for a wise decision. 
A very few years later the Committee of the Centennial 
Celebration for General Robert E. Lee discovered in Adams 
the perfect interpreter for that splendid Southern “rebel.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., M. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S HEIGHT. 
{To tux Eprror or tas “ Srecrator.”] 
S1r,-—-Like your correspondent who signs himself “Seventy- 
eight” in the letter printed in your issue of March 20th, I 
feel sure that the writer of your article on “The ‘ Willing’ 
Badge” is mistaken in believing that the Duke of Wellington 
“was very little, if at all, taller than Napoleon.” As a child 
I saw the great Duke frequently in London riding in the 
parks. My brothers and I used to stand at the end of the 
Green Park to watch for him. I also had the privilege of 
being a spectator of the great military pageant of the Duke’s 
funeral procession from a stage or balcony erected outside the 
Athenaeum Club, as the members of the club—of whom my 
father was one—each had tickets for two ladies. The Duke 
had the appearance of a man of 5 ft. 8in. or 5 ft. 9 in. in 
height. Of course a child would not be an accurate judge, 
but the Duke was my father’s greatest hero, and all par- 
ticulars of his character and appearance were constantly 
related to us children, so that my early recollections of the 
Duke of Wellington are very vivid.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Constant READER OF THE “SPECTATOR” 
FOR MORE THAN Forty YEARs. 





[To tax Eprror or tas “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Referring to the letter in last week’s Spectator about 
the Duke of Wellington’s height, may I endorse the statement 
in the letter of “Seventy-eight”? As one of the few sur- 
vivors of those who remember the Duke well (I was eighteen 
when he died, and had all my life lived in constant association 
with him), may I say his height was always said in the family 
to be 5 ft. 10 in.P In old age he stooped, but even then he 
never gave the impression of a small man—rather above 
middle height would be the most accurate description. His 
elder brother, Lord Mornington (my grandfather), was shorter 
than the Duke, but even he was not a small man—like Lord 
Roberts.—I am, Sir, &., Ross WEIGALL. 

Southwood, S. Lawrence, Ramsgate. 





(To rae Eprron or tas “Srecrator.”"] 
Sir,—It makes me laugh to read this controversy in last 
Saturday’s Spectator as to the Duke of Wellington’s height. 
Why not ask somebody who had been in the habit of seeing 
him? Surely I cannot be the only person now living who 
was well acquainted with him. He was an intimate friend 
of both my parents and was constantly at our house. You 
may, therefore, believe me when I say that he was neither 
tall nor short; medium height, in fact; but had a habit of 
inclining his head forward, so that he looked shorter than 








he really was. “Seventy-eight” is quite right. I am certain 
he was very much taller than Napoleon —I am, Sir, &., 
EIGHTY-FOUR, 


(To rae Eprror ov tux “Srecratos.”|] 

Srr,—As a boy I lived with an officer who had been through 
the Peninsular War and also at Waterloo under the Duke of 
Wellington. He said if you met the Duke walking he was a 
little man, but the Duke on horseback was a big man. In 
other words, he had a long body and short legs, just as some 
men have short bodies and long legs, and are tall when 
walking and comparatively small when sitting. There is a 
well-known picture of the Duke and Sir Robert Peel standing 
side by side, in which Peel appears tall and the Duke beside 
him small,—I am, Sir, &c., P. W. ©. 





[To res Eprron or tas “Srecrator,”’] 
Srr,—In the “Life” by Sir Walter Scott it is stated that 
“the external appearance of Napoleon was not imposing at 
the first glance, his stature being only five feet six inches 
English.” In the Dictionary of National Biography the 
stature of Wellington is given as five feet nine inches.—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. 


(To tas Eprror or ras “Srecrator.”"] 

Srr,—Against the popular belief that the Duke of Wellington 
was tall,and your correspondent “Seventy-eight’s” suggestion 
that his height was five feet ten inches, may be set the valuable 
testimony of Thomas Carlyle. I call it valuable because, as 
every reader of Carlyle knows, a piercing vision for physical 
characteristics was one of the facets of his genius. At the only 
ball he ever attended, given at Bath House, June 24th, 1850, 
Carlyle saw the Duke at close quarters, and on thc morrow he 
wrote in his Journal :— 

“ By far the most interesting figure present was the old Duke of 
Wellington, who ap between twelve and one, and slowly 
glided through the rooms—truly a beautiful old man; I had never 
seen till now how beautiful, and what an expression of graceful 
simplicity, veracity, and nobleness there is about the old hero when 
you see him close at hand. His very size had hitherto deceived 
me. He is a shortish, slightish figure, about five feet eight, of good 
breadth however, and all muscle or bone. His legs, I think, must 
be the short part of him, for certainly on horseback I have always 
taken him to be tall.” 

This report of the Duke’s stature seems the more trust- 

worthy because Carlyle expressly corrects his own previous 

impression and finds a reason for it.—I am, Sir, &., 
WILFRED WHITTER. 





[To raz Eprror or tus “ Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—I do not venture to contradict your correspondent 
“ Seventy-eight,” but the following anecdote may amuse him. 
Just forty years ago a famous surgeon was making a medical 
examination of candidates for the Indian Civil Service, and 
asked one of them his height. “Only five feet three, Sir,” 
was the answer. “Only five feet three!” exclaimed the 
examiner. “ Why, Napoleon was five feet three; Wellington 
was five feet three; Iam five feet three.” Sinone vero, let the 
examinee be responsible. I had the tale from him forty years 
ago.—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A 





URGENCY CASES HOSPITAL FOR FRANCE. 
[To raz Eprroz or tus “ Srecratos.”’] 
Sir,—It may interest those of your readers who have been 
kind enough to subscribe to the funds of the above hospital, 
which owes its origin to the initiative and energy of Miss 
E. L. ©. Eden, Hon. Secretary of the National Union of 
Trained Nurses, to know that it has gone out to France and 
is actually at work. A large and airy building has been 
placed at the disposal of the hospital at Bar-le-Duc by the 
French military authorities, who have been most kind and 
helpful to us in every way. This building is sufficiently 
large to accommodate not only the whole staff, consisting of 
over fifty persons, but also one hundred wounded—double the 
number we originally intended to undertake. This will of 
course materially increase the cost of upkeep, but the very 
large number of seriously wounded cases makes it impera- 
tively necessary to take as many as can possibly be accommo- 
dated. The wounded are at present collected from a field 
hospital in the firing line, where they receive first-aid, and 
are brought to the hospital in motor-ambulances; but per- 
mission has been granted by the French military authorities 
for our ambulances to fetch the wounded, if necessary, from 
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the firing line direct. Subscriptions will be welcomed towards 
the upkeep of this hospital. Cheques should be made pay- 
able to the Hon. Secretary, at 50a Curzon Street, W., and 
crossed Messrs. Cox and Co.—We are, Sir, &c., 
ArBuTHNOT Lanz, President. 
SrepHen Pacet, Chairman. 
Hersert SamvueE.son, Vice-Chairman. 
Lauper Brunton. 
50a Curzon Street, W. 





“ ENTERO-VACCINE.” 
[To tue Eprror or tae “SprectatTor.”’] 
Srr,—Last November, while in hospital myself with typhoid, 
I saw a short reference to “entero-vaccine” in the Daily 
Telegraph. 1 wrote to the Red Cross Hospital in Paris asking 
if they could give me any information about it. At that time 
they said they knew nothing about it. I afterwards found an 
article had been published about it in Le Matin of November 
10th, the substance of which I have translated and a copy of 
which I enclose. I am trying to get more copies of the 
original, but have not yet received them. Your article on 
“Compulsory Inoculation” in the Spectator of February 13th 
makes me think you may care to see this.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pension Tiefenau, Ziirich. A. Pariss. 


“M. Auguste Lumiire and M. Chevrotier have invented 
*entero-vaccination.’ Vaccination against typhoid has certain 
inconveniences ; it requires the intervention of a doctor and the 
injection of the vaccine liquid under the skin; this little operation 
is frequently accompanied by painful feverish symptoms which 
forbid its use during a campaign, and also in the case of patients 
suffering from tuberculosis, nephritis, and other acute or chronic 
aca, *‘ Entero-vaccination ’ can be made use of even under 


The vaccine is prepared as follows: Cultures of twenty-four 
hours of the bacilli of Eberth, of paratyphique bacilli and of 
ium coli, as virulent as possible, are sown into Roux vials. 

After forty-eight hours the colonies are gathered, washed in 
physiological serum, and centrifugated in order to eliminate the 
greater part of the exotoxines, The microbic mass is then 
emulsionized by mechanical agitation in a volume of distilled 
water of such an amount that every cubic centimetre shall 
contain about ten milliards of bacilli. After heating for an hour 
at degrees, care is taken by culture and inoculation to 
ascertain that the liquid is sterile, and then the three kinds of 
microbes are mixed rtionately to their toxicity—that is to 
say, three hundred million of the bacilli of Eberth, one hundred 
and eighty million bacterium Coli, and one hundred and twenty 
million of paratyphique bacilli. Instantaneous desiccation by 
means of pulverization makes it possible to obtain very rapidly at 
fifty degrees a perfectly dry vaccinal powder containing about 
five hundred million bacilli to the milligramme. It now only 
remains to dilute the dosage required by the addition of a soluble 
imert substance and to divide the mass into spherules which, 
lastly, are Keratinized. The dose of the vaccine for a man is 
twenty-eight spherules, each containing ten milliards of microbes, 
which are to be taken in one week, at the rate of four spherules a 


ry. 
Before offering their enteric vaccine to the military authorities 
M. Lumiére and his collaborator experimented with it upon more 
than ten thousand individuals in two hundred and eighty different 
The note prepared by them for the Academy of Sciences 

enters into details which are too technical to be reproduced here ; 
it must suffice to give the results. Thirty capsules, occupying less 
room than a packet of cigarettes, suffice to arm a man against the 


typhoid infection. Since its adoption by Dr. Rouw of the Pasteur 
Institute, M. Lwmiére has been sending the spherules by thousands 
to the French troops at his own cost; he delivers thirty thousand a 
week to them. No reaction is possible, and every man after the 
easy absorption of the remedy is immune to typhoid infection for 
at least three years, the experiments made not having as yet lasted 

[We know nothing as to the merits of this new treatment, 
but it is obvious that if the Matin’s account is well founded 
a much better way than inoculation has been discovered. We 
are bound to say, however, that if the successes are as great 
as those claimed we are surprised not to have heard more of 
M. Lumitre’s capsules.—Eb. Spectator. ]} 





BULLS AND BLUNDERS. 
{To tum Eprron or ras “ Srecrator,”’) 
§rm,—I send you a few more specimens :— 


1901, April 19th.—In the Church Times a Dover correspondent 
writes of a Church Association meeting that “it must have been 
very disappointing to those who were working the oracle” to find 
that the movement “ is a false exotic which has been worked from 
London, and that the people of Dover value the bubble at its true 
worth.” 

1903, July 17th.—Mr. T. W. Russell warned the House of Com- 
mons that, by “letting in the thin end of the wedge of land 





nationalization, the Government were laying on all sides seeds of 
disease which would in the future bring down the whole edificg 
about their heads.” 

(Date not recorded).—General Sir William Butler, lecturing on 
Cromwell, maintained that “ Cromwell’s little finger had lain more 
— on the Irish people than King Charles’s loins had ever 

ain. 

1907, April 16th.—At the dinner given by the Eighty Club to 
the Colonial Premiers, Mr. Haldane observed that “ Liberty was 
the breath of their nostrils which held them all together,” 

1909, April.—Principal Thomas declared that “the evidence 
given before the Welsh Church Commission had shattered many 
of the parrot-cries uttered up and down the country.” 

1909, June 12th.—Lord Morley at Oxford said that “ Indian 
reforms had at length come to the birth, after being for many 
months on the anvil.” 

1910, January 5th.—The New York correspondent of the Times, 
under date of December 24th, writes: “In the results of the house. 
cleaning process it is to be regretted that only the small fry have 
been caught.” 

(? 1911, date of the railway strike).—A strike leader declares 
that the Chairman of a great railway company can be convicted of 
& gross misstatement “ off his own bat.” 

1912, July 7th.—The Observer discusses the admission of Liberal 
Unionists into “that hub of Conservatism,” the Carlton Club. 


—i am, Sir, &., E. H. W. 





(To tHe Epirorn or tue “ Srectator.”] 

Sre,—I actually heard the following two “ bulls,” if that word 
correctly expresses them, and they may be considered worthy 
of reproduction: (1) A church official in an argumentative 
speech at a parish meeting triumphantly asserted: “No, 
gentlemen, the laugh is on the other leg.” (2) We have in 
our churchyard an old tomb which is said to be empty, there 
being no inscription on it. The tradition is that it was erected 
beforehand by a local resident for himself and his wife, but, 
for some unknown reason, was never occupied. Our parish 
clerk once expressed the prevailing doubt about it in the 
following unusual way: “ They tell me there is hardly anybody 
buried in that grave.”—I am, Sir, &., Cc. J. B 





ON COMMAS. 
[To tue Epiror or tur “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “ A.” mentions the errors of the 
clergy in the matter of commas. He might have instanced 
Prov. xxviii. 1, which runs: “ The wicked flee when no man 
pursueth, but the righteous are bold as a lion.” It was once 
read so as to give the sense: “ The wicked flea, when no man 
pursueth but the righteous, is as bold as a lion.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., T. 





[To tae Eprron or tee “Srectator.”) 
Srr,—I notice that “A.” asks in your issue of March 20th 
why it is almost universal to say the words, “ Thy will be done 
in earth as it is in heaven,” as though the comma came after 
“earth” and not after “done.” If “A.” will examine any 
Prayer Book printed from the earliest times until about 
twenty-five years ago, he will find either no comma at all or 
that it is printed after “earth,” and he will find it so in many 
service books printed up to the present time. I have been 
informed that the change was made by the Oxford Press 
without the due authority; whether that were so or not, it 
appears to me an unfortunate change. The meaning is the 
same in whichever of the two places the comma is put, or 
if there be none. But the sense seems to me to be more 
exact and more correctly expressed by placing the comma 
after “earth.” In buying a Prayer Book I always ask for 
one punctuated in the old manner.—I am, Sir, &., 
T. F. BouLtBEs. 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
Sunscrrrtions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 


Previousty ACKNOWLEDGED oo 
H. E. Church (British Columbia) ... 
L. Marzetti 
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{HE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 





LORD DESBOROUGH. 
PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap OFFICES: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 


Hon. SECRETARY : 








The aims and objects of this force are: 
(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 
(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 
(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations, 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 





POETRY. 
THE MINESWEEPERS. 














(Over three hundred of Grimsby's great fleet of trawlers are engaged in 
the hazardous task of sweeping the seas for mines sown by the Germans.) 








” 


“*WARE mine! 
“Starboard your helm!” .. . “ Full speed ahead!” 
The squat craft duly swings :— 
A hand’s breadth off, a thing of dread 
The sullen breaker flings. 


Carefully, slowly, patiently, 
The men of Grimsby Town 

Grope their way on the rolling sea— 

The storm-swept, treach’rous, grey North Sea— 
Keeping the death-rate down. 


Cold is the wind as the Gates of Death, 
Howling a dirge with its biting breath, 
Tearing rude music from rigging taut— 
The tune with deadly omen fraught : 

“ Look to yourselves, oh, sailors bold— 
Iam the one ye know of old! 

I make my sport with such as ye— 

The game that is played on every sea 
With death as the loser’s penalty!” 


Valiantly, stoutly, manfully, 
The trawlers fight the gale ; 

Buoyant they ride oa the rolling sea— 

The storm-swept, treach’rous, grey North Sea— 
Lashed by the North Wind’s flail. 


Cruel the waves of that ocean drear, 
Whelming the heart with a palsying fear, 
Hurling their might on the stagg’ring craft, 
Crashing aboard of her fore and aft, 
Buffeting, pounding, a dreadful force, 
Sweeping her decks as she hugs her course, 


Little they care, come wind or wave, 
The men of Grimsby Town; 
There are mines to destroy and lives to save, 
And they take the risk, these eailormen brave, 
With a laugh and a joke, or a rollicking stave, 
As the gear goes plunging down. 


Hononr the trawler’s crew, 

For Fear they never knew! 
Now on their quest they go 
With measured tack and slow— 
Seeking the hidden fate 

Strewn with a devilish hate. 


Death may come in a terrible form, 
Death in a calm or death in a storm, 
Death without warning, stark and grim, 
Death with a tearing of limb from limb, 
Deith in a horrible, hideous guise :— 
Such is the minesweepers’ sacrifice! 
Careless of terrors and scornful of ease, 
Stolid and steadfast, they sweep the seas, 





Cheerfully, simply, fearlessly, 
The men of Grimsby Town 
Do their bit on the rolling sea— 
The storm-swept, treach’rous, grey North Sea— 
Doing their duty unflinchingly 


Keeping the death-rate down. 
Grimsby, March 8th. H. INGAMELLS, 








BOOKS. 
ee ae 
RUSSIA IN WAR TIME.* 

THE good fortune which is Mr. Stephen Graham's due where 
Russia is concerned awaited him at the outbreak of. the war. 
He was staying in a Cossack village on the Mongolian frontier, 
amid the pine forests of the Altai Mountains, with all the 
young men and women busy mowing and the charcoal-burners 
working at their fires, when at 4am. on Friday, July 3lst, 
the telegraph brought the order to mobilize. At once 
the preparations for war began. A red flag was mounted on 
a huge pine pole at the end of every village, to be replaced 
each night by a red lantern. The examination of the horses 
was the first business. The Cossacks had a thousand miles to 
go before they reached a railway, and no horse was passed 
that could not travel fifty miles a day. The checking of the 
kit for which each man was responsible followed, and by Thurs- 
day, August 6th, every man of military age had left the village. 
All this time the object of the mobilization remained anknown, 
The first idea had been that China had declared war; then it 
was rumoured that the old enmity with England had again 
become active; while in his Saturday evening’s sermon the 
priest, suspicious probably of both these views, yet not certain 
that the enemy was Germany, dwelt chiefly on the days when 
Napoleon “ defiled the churches of ‘old Mother Moscow’ and 
was punished by God.” It was not till the service of departure, 
when each soldier had dismounted, had kissed the Cross and 
been sprinkled with holy water, and had passed away from the 
priest leading his horse by the bridle, that they knew whom 
they were going to fight. Two miles from the village, by the 
side of a rushing stream, an ox had been roasted whole, and 
soup and roast beef were served to all the men, while a limited 
quantity of vodka was provided for that day only. Then 
after an hour of dancing and singing on the part of the 
men and of sobbing on the part of the women the last 
farewells were spoken. “So Russia sent off her men from 
the frontier of Mongolia to fight on the far-off plains of 
Austria and Poland.” 

Mr. Graham's journey westwards “was like following a 
reaping.” Everywhere the able-bodied men had disappeared. 
The Government horses were looked after by boys. Old men 
and girls were making or getting in the hay, and women had 
charge of the post stations, After four days he eame to the 
Irtish and found a place in a steamer packed with reservists. 
The cabins of the boat were given up to the officers and the 
deck to the soldiers, while in the hold civilians of every class 
tried to get what sleep they could on sacks of rye and trusses 
of hay. ‘“ But there was no grumbling; every one understood 
that it was soldiers first.” The steamer stopped nowhere, but 
at every village it passed the women lined the banks and flung 
loaves, cucumbers, red melons, or cooked fish to the soldiers. 
There was neither vodka nor beer on board, but constant 
feasting and merrymaking, and after Semipalatinsk, where 
they were transferred to a larger steamer, dancing went on all 
night, At Omsk the railway was reached, but there was no 
regular service of trains except for the carriage of soldiers, 
horses, and supplies. Moscow was still two thousand miles 
away, and the journey through endless forests had to be made 
on such scanty occasions as civilian passengers could manage 
to seize in the endless succession of heavily laden trains carry- 
ing troops or munitions of war. 

This long journey had done much to show Mr. Graham the 
temper of the Russian nation towards the war. But it was 
only when he reached Moscow that he fully understood its 
character and its extent. “An all-pervading cheerfulness ” 
had taken the place of talk about strikes, or riots, or 
revolutionary propagands. “ The peasants go to the front 
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with great enthusiasm; and the intelligentsia, Radical and 
Conservative alike, cheer them on. The newspapers of all 
parties are at one, and the Liberal organs are as loyal as those 
of the Extreme Right.” For the time, at all events, Russia is 
a young man with his destiny before him. “He has come 
through the Japanese War, the great revolutionary danger, 
he is now in the depths of his third and greatest struggle.” 
The Tsar finds himself the absolute monarch of a hundred 
millions of free peasants and working men. Never has a 
Sovereign had such an opportunity. He has outlived the 
accusations of insincerity, his unpopularity has disappeared, 
and the simple explanation is that he “has given the lie to 
all that has been said against him.” He has already done 
things that demanded unusual courage. He has endangered 
his life by his attack on “the great corrupt police system 
which ... is in some respects more powerful than the 
Tsardom itself”; he has begun the conversion of the peasants 
into a nation of small landholders; he has amnestied the 
revolutionary exiles; he has promised freedom to Poland; 
he has prohibited the sale of vodka. It would be easy, no 
doubt, to bring instances in which these changes have not 
been carried out. The most absolute Sovereign has his 
limitations. He must work by the hands of others, and many 
of his instruments will be anxious to give the least possible 
effect to his commands. But under Nicholas II. the govern- 
ment of Russia has received a new purpose and direction, and 
the war has created a kindly atmosphere in which his plans 
may take root and grow. Mr. Graham, at any rate, has no 
doubt on this point :— 

“The sacred simplicity, kindness, and earnestness of the Tsar 

emerge as a guarantee of the ultimate issue of the struggle, but 
also of the marvellous and healthful future of the vast Russian 
eee mer and of the wonderful Russian people. It is good to see 
in the idealist, the Peace Tsar, the same personality of to-day, but 
made wiser, stronger, simpler by suffering and responsibility.” 
The Tsar governs a people worthy of their Sovereign. One 
of the greatest of German errors bas been the misreading 
of the Russian character. To the Germans Russia is “an 
inferior world, a world that needs setting right.” They did 
not understand that it is precisely this prospect of being set 
right on German lines that has united Russia against them. 
The nation is fighting as one man in order “that she may 
go on being herself.” Her one desire is to keep unchanged her 
national life and her national religion. The Germans made 
another mistake when they treated Poland much as they 
treated Belgium. They ought to have presented themselves 
as the liberators of the Poles from Russian oppression. What 
they did was to show the Poles that German oppression could 
be far worse, because far more systematic and calculated, than 
anything they had yet suffered. It was only when the Russian 
retreat began that 
“the pursuing Germans came upon many Polish towns at the 
most unexpected moments. The people, wakened up in the night 
by the fire and tumult and thunder of war, rushed from their 
beds into the streets and were killed and injured in large numbers. 
The panic was terrible. Many thousands left their homes and 
fled without plan, without counsel, into the wild country.... 
Warsaw alone has 50,000 homeless refugees.” 
The Germans had no cause of complaint against the Poles; on 
the contrary, they had every reason for treating them as possible 
friends. But in war they know only allies or enemies, and the 
Germans were determined to leave no doubt as to the light in 
which they wished the Poles to regard them. Hundreds and 
thousands of waggons filled with stolen goods followed their 
retreat from the Niemen, and wherever there was a sign that 
the earth had been disturbed the hidden store was dug up and 
taken away. Aeroplanes have scattered appeals to the popula- 
tion to trust them, “but the Poles, having fallen among 
thieves, have little difficulty in deciding who is truly their 
neighbour.” Russian troops can march through a Polish city 
amid the smiles and even the cheers of the populace. “ They 
come now to deliver the Slavs, not, as formerly, to trample on 
them. Go into a restaurant and order your dinner in Russian 
and you are smiled at and treated specially. To be a Russian 
is to be a friend.” And the Russians, with that complete 
turn-round of feeling of which the Slavonic peoples are so 
capable, are quite affectionate towards the Poles. These are 
the natural results of the latest exhibition of German fright- 
fulness, and so the results which their authors must be 
supposed to have intended. 

Mr. Graham gives a much clearer idea of the part the 





commonly possess. “In Cossack villages every man has 
to serve in the Army—only sons have no privileges, , , 

By his passport he is a soldier. When he is farming he 
is said to be on ‘leave.’” He lives in a station, not in 
a village. He is specially favoured by the Government 
in the matter of land. When their three years of service 
are over a company of Cossacks are encouraged to settle 
where they have been encamped, and to bring their wives 
to live in the houses which they have got built for them, 
At once a new military station is marked on the map. 
“A church is built, a horizontal bar and a wooden horse 
and a greasy pole are put up. A vodka shop is supplied, 
And this constitutes Cossack civilization.” The life, the talk 
the songs of the station are all military. The children are 
mounted as soon as they can walk. The regular maneuyyes 
“are so wild and fierce that many get killed in them,” and even 
in remote Asia the Cossacks “take themselves seriously as 
the personal bodyguards of the Tsar.” It is fine material for a 
great cavalry, “They are all expert horsemen and ride like 
the wind.” 

We have only touched upon parts of this volume, but every 
page in it will repay reading. Mr. Graham writes as an 
enthusiast for his subject, but he has reasonfor the view that 
he takes of it:— 

“In Russia there is no apathy. The whole atmosphere is ono 
of eagerness and optimism.” The people “are full of thankfulness 
for the things the war has brought to Russia—national enthusiasm, 
national tenderness, national temperance and moral unanimity. 
The war has closed the vodka shop; ithas healed the age-long 
fratricidal strife with Poland; it has shown to the world and to 
themselves the simple strength and bravery of the Russian 
soldiers and the new sobriety and efficiency of their officers. It 
has in fact given a real future to Russia to think about; it has 
shed light on the great road of Russian destiny.” 

This, at all events, is the impression which Russia in war 
time has made on a practised and competent observer. 





SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL AS A SPY.* 

In this entertaining little volume of reminiscences Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell joyfully accepts the title of spy, and he thus 
does something to remove the absurd discredit attaching to 
a title which is too loosely used. The process of finding out 
information about the enemy while one is dressed in civil 
clothes is called “spying”; the exactly similar process when one 
is dressed in uniform is called “ reconnoitring ” or “ scouting.” 
By all logic the two processes are equally honourable. Ia 
fact the spy accepts the greater risks, for in war his life is 
forfeit if he is captured, yet when this happens he is looked 
down upon as a“ despicable spy.” ‘I don’t,” says General 
Baden-Powell, “ see the justice of it myself.” We don’t either. 
A large part of the work of the Intelligence Department is 
of course simply “spying,” and very difficult work it is, 
requiring coolness, daring, and resource. Even in peace time 
if the spy is caught he cannot expect to have a word said on 
his behalf by his Government. The terms of his employment 
require him to accept the consequences. It is true that in 
peace time he will not be shot, but he may quite easily find 
himself condemned to several years’ imprisonment for a trivial 
offence. The only case in which odium justly belongs to ® 
spy is when he is treacherous or venal—when he spies upon 
his own land and his own people in order to sell the informa- 
tion to an enemy, or when he betrays the hospitality of the 
foreign country in which he lives. Other spying is simply 
what General Baden-Powell aptly calls “reconnaissance in 
disguise.” 

Having cleared the ground of cant, we may proceed with @ 
light heart to pay General Baden-Powell the compliment of 
saying that he was born to be a spy. He evidently enjoys the 
job. On one occasion he was sent to find out whether a certain 
Power was secretly making artillery emplacements at a spot 
which had not. been previously regarded as of military 
importance. He wandered about the hills in the suspected 
district with a gun in his hand, a game-bag on his shoulder, 
and a dog at his heel. He came across officers marking out 
positions, and when they went off to lunch he would shoot 
over the ground which they had just pegged out. Afterwards 
trees were planted to conceal the new forts. But, as the 
author remarks, trees intended to conceal may sometimes 
have exactly the opposite effect. At Tsingtau, for example, 


* My Adventures as a Spy. By Lieut.-General Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
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the Germans covered gun emplacements with new plantations, 
and as there were few woods in the neighbourhood one had 
only to look for young plantations to suspect where the guns 
were. This is surely an amusing instance of German 
thoroughness defeating itself, as it so often does; and General 
Baden-Powell gives other instances. The Englishman has a 
trick of seeming to be stupid, which often pays him very well. 
With his stupidest expression on he would not be so hope- 
lessly the victim of arule of thumb as to use new plantations 
for screens in an almost treeless country. Another instance 
of German bungling was when a party of spies motored about 
Kent nominally examining Romanruins. When they asked a 
Kentish landowner to direct them toa certain ruin, he regretted 
that he had not a map with him in order to explain their route 
exactly. Thereupon one of the antiquaries produced a map 
on which very small water supplies had been marked—details 
not mentioned on large-scale English maps. Of German 
spying in general it may be said that it is too thorough; 
the German Government disbursed much money to incom- 
petent persous who sent useless information. Besides the 
insignificant Germans resident in Britain, the German Govern- 
ment employed German commercial men who had important 
businesses here. General Baden-Powell makes the interesting 
comment that the more substantial persons who act as 
resident spies in foreign countries are frequently nouveaux 
riches anxious for decorations or rewards. A German named 
Steinbauer was for some years one of the chief “ post-boxes ” 
(as the Germans call spies resident abroad) in England. 
When the German Emperor came to England for the opening 
of the Queen Victoria Memorial, Steinbauer was attached to 
his staff. Fortunately, the chief German spies in England 
were well known; their correspondence was regularly tapped 
without their knowledge; and when war broke out they were 
arrested. 

It was the enormous sums paid by Germany for information 
that made it worth while for American-Germans to start a 
spy bureau with its headquarters in Belgium. The informa- 
tion of the burean was, of course, at the disposal of any 
country which would pay the price. We like the simplicity with 
which General Baden-Powell adds, “by pretending to be an 
American, one was able to get a good deal of minor and useful 
information without the expenditure of a cent.” It was this 
bureau which told General Baden-Powell six years ago about 
one of the German plans for invading England. The plan was 
to cut off the North Sea from the Channel by means of sub- 
marines and mines and rush a fleet of transports across to the 
Yorkshire coast. There were nine embarking stations in 
Germany, all provided with piers and platforms. There were 
also steel lighters for disembarkation. Fine weather would be 
highly desirable for the adventure, and the Germans had 
characteristically come to the conclusion, on a computation of 
averages, that July 13th is the finest day in the year. On the 
other hand, they meant to make the attempt when the British 
people were distracted by a Bank holiday. Consequently they 
laid their plans for the Bank holiday nearest to July 13th— 
the August Bank holiday. The aim was to paralyse the great 
industrial towns of the North Midlands :— 

“Their theory was that if they could rush an army of even 
90,000 men into Leeds, Sheffield, Halifax, Manchester and 
Liverpool without encountering great opposition in the first few 
hours, they could there establish themselves in such strength 
that it would require a powerful army to drive them out again. 
Bringing a week’s provisions with them, and seizing all the local 
provisions, they would have enough to sustain them for a con- 
siderable time, and the first step of their occupation would be to 
expel every inhabitant—man, woman, and child—from the neigh- 
bourhood and destroy the towns. Thus, within a few hours, some 
fourteen millions of people would be starving, and wandering 
without shelter over the face of the country—a disaster which 
would need a large force to deal with, and would cause entire dis- 
ruption of our food supplies and of business in the country. The 
East Coast of Yorkshire between the Humber and Scarborough lends 
itself to such an adventure, by providing a good open beach for 
miles, with open country in front of it, which, in its turn, is pro- 
tected by a semi-circle of wolds, which could be easily held by the 
German covering force. Its left would be protected by the 
Humber and the right by the Tees, so that the landing could be 
carried out without interruption. That was their plan—based on 
careful investigation by a small army of spies-—some five or six 
years ago, before our naval bases had been established in the 
north. If they had declared war then, they might have had no 
serious interference from our Navy during the passage of their 
transports, which, of course, would be protected on that flank by 
their entire fleet of warships. At first glance, it seems too fanciful 

®#plan to commend itself to belief, but in talking it over with 








German officers I found they fully believed in it as a practical 
proposition. They themselves enlarged on the idea of the use 
that they would thus make of the civil population, and fore- 
shadowed their present brutality by explaining that when war 
came, it would not be made with kid gloves. The meaning of 
their commands would be brought home to the people by shooting 
down civilians if necessary, in order to prove that they were in 
earnest, and to force the inhabitants through terror to comply 
with their requirements.” 

Among the other reminiscences, there is a capital story of 
scouting witha Zulu, who noticed in a curious way that a trap 
was being laid for the author and himself by the Matabele. 
General Baden-Powell and the Zulu used to ascertain the 
Matabele positions every night by noting where the cooking 
fires were lighted just before dawn. One night, however, when 
about six fires had been lighted the Zulu exclaimed that a 
trap was being laid. He said this because those six fires had 
been lighted in regular succession, instead of casually and 
more or less simultaneously as ordinary cooking fires would 
be lighted. The Zulu then slipped off his clothes to craw! on 
alone and investigate while General Baden-Powell waited. 
The story is psychologically complete, because while he waited 
General Baden-Powell became tormented with suspicions as 
to the loyalty of the Zulu. Every one who goes in for spying 
develops an abnormal faculty for suspicion. And the need 
for suspicion is well expressed by the fact that where the 
loyalty of a spy is of vital importance it is often necessary to 
spy on the spy. If the venal spy were a man who could 
safely be trusted, he would not have been that sort of spy at 
all. The Duke of Wellington used to say that he was con- 
vineed that his chief spy in the Peninsular War was also in 
the pay of the French. If Jules Favre had been himself a 
spy, he would have suspected what sort of people would be 
set to attend upon him when he visited the German Head- 
quarters at Versailles to arrange for the surrender of Paris. 
As it was, he probably did not guess that the coachman who 
drove his carriage was a German spy, and that the house in 
which he was lodged was staffed by spies. 

We have not space to do more than mention the illustrations 
in which the author shows how the plans of forts may be con- 
cealed in what appears to be a drawing of a butterfly or of a 
moth’s head; nor must we dwell upon the importance of ties 
and hats in disguise, nor quote the interesting examples of 
how it is often possible to escape detection by placing oneself 
above the eye-line of the searchers, even though one may not 
be actually hidden. The whole book will please boys, young 
or old; and we fancy that every reader who masters its 
principles will feel that he is now equipped to do something 
quite creditable in the spy line himself. 





MEDIAEVAL EUROPE.* 
In a postscript to the preface of this important book Mr. 
Fletcher writes :— 

“T let the text of this book (which was already in pages in the 
spring of 1914) stand, partly because of the pressure of other work 
which the war has thrown upon me, but more as a penance, to 
be imposed upon myself, for the hard things which I have written 
in it about the Slavonic nations, and for the high praise that I 
have given to the efforts of the mediaeval Emperors to destroy or 
Germanise the Slavs. I am well aware that my readers will con- 
demn me severely for much of this language, the fruit of the 
tradition in which my own generation was educated. But the 
events of the last few months have removed the scales from many 
eyes, and no reader will condemn me more severely than I now 
condemn myself.” 

The tradition to which Mr. Fletcher refers is an illustration 
of the tendency of English historians to glorify the part 
played by the Germans, and in recent times by the North 
Germans, in European history. One of Mr. Fletcher's teachers, 
Bishop Stubbs, made a vigorous protest against the operation 
of the same tendency in the direction of a championship of 
Prussia against Austria, a prejudice derived from “ those 
German authors whose works find their way to England, and 
considerably leaven the history-writing of modern English- 
men.” In an amusing passage in an Oxford lecture, Stubbs 
asserted that the very existence of the Austrian dynasty was 
commonly regarded in England as a sin against society :— 

“In so great a house there must have been diversities of 
character; but there is no diversity of treatment allowable ; every 
Hapsburg isa tyrant. If strong, he is a strong tyrant; if weak, 
he is a petty tyrant; if repressive, he is a shameless tyrant ; if 
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liberal, he is false and subtle, but still a tyrant. In every act of 
the drama of European history, it must be shown that Austria has 
been clearly and determinately in the wrong. As soon as Prussia 
begins to exist, she must be shown to be invariably in the right; 
until then itis enough to prove that Austria is wrong.” 

The struggle between Austria and Prussia was far in the 
distance in the days of which Mr. Fletcher writes, but the 
general historical attitude to the Germanization of other 
vaces, in which Prussia has been the leading factor, is the 
same for the eleventh and twelfth centuries as for the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth. English writers have been impressed 
by Lamprecht’s eulogy of the conquests which he regarded as 
“ the great deed of the German peoples in the Middle Ages,” 
and by Gisebrecht’s picture of the German soldier, followed by 
the German priest and the German merchant, carrying the 
dlessings of German civilization to the conquered peoples. 
Mr. Herbert Fisher, indeed, with the far-seeing sympathy 
which is characteristic of his work, has entered a protest 
against “the barbarity which stamped out of existence an 
artistic and impressionable people in Holstein, Brandenburg, 
and East Prussia”; but Mr, Fletcher's milder reference to “ by 
no means wholly an unselfish or peaceful crusade or coloniza- 
tion” is more representative of traditional opinion. 

The war has changed our outlook. Six months ago a 
reviewer of Mr. Fletcher's book would have been very unlikely 
to select for special discussion the German conquests, They 
are but one among many great topics with which he has to 
deal. We have called his book important; its importance lies 
in what we might almost describe as its personality. It is not 
a great original contribution to the knowledge of the learned, 
and it is at least equally far removed from the ordinary text- 
book. English readers of recent works on European history 
have often to make the choice between the thesis and the text- 
book. Both have their merits, but both are apt to be dull and 
tedious. Mr. Fletcher gives us what is to be found in neither ; 
he tells usa story. His achievement is to describe in some 
four hundred pages the things that were done in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries and the men who did them. He 
gives sufficient detail to illuminate and not enough to 
obscure the vision of the unlearned. Some erudite footnotes 
will prevent any suspicion that what is so clear cannot be 
deep; that what is so attractive must be superficial; while to 
those who are already acquainted with the history of the 
period, Mr. Fletcher’s knowledge will be apparent on every 
page; his very prejudices are sometimes (though not always) 
derived from ancient rather than from modern controversies. 

Two famous Emperors fill many pages in Mr. Fletcher's 
book—Henry IV. and Frederick Barbarossa. In the dispute 
about the most dramatic incident in Henry’s dramatic career 
—the penance at Canossa—Mr. Fletcher is inclined to accept 
the modern view which discredits the thrilling story of 
Lambert of Hersfeld, and he accepts Professor Holder-Egger’s 
disproof of Lambert's statement about the Emperor's refusing 
the proffered Communion. There is still, we think, something 
to be said for Lambert, and, whether or not he “actually 
lifted the words he uses from the chronicle of Regino of 
Priim, describing a similar scene between Pope Hadrian II. 
and Lothair of Lotharingia,” he is not the only authority for 
the incident as occurring between Gregory VII. and Henry IV. 
The contemporary chronicle of Berthold of Constance dis- 
tinctly says that Henry refused the Sacrament, and that his 
insincerity was divinely revealed to the Pope. Mr. Fletcher 
has little love for Lambert or for his hero, Hanno of Cologne, 
whom he calls a worthless scoundrel. He has considerable 
sympathy with Henry IV., but he is not unfair to Gregory 
although his candid expression of opinion will not be accepted 
by Gregory's admirers :— 

“There must have been,” he says, “many high-minded 
Gregorians in thorough sympathy with his ends who could only 
blush when they remembered the means he had used to gain them. 
He had simply twisted the Church into the wrong, the fatal path 
ef universal temporal dominion, from which even St. Bernard 
eould not whelly bring himself to turn aside, against which even 
St. Francis pleaded in vain.” 

Frederick Barbarossa, the best loved of the mediaeval 
Emperors, is duly recognized as a German hero, and it is in con- 
nexion with him that Mr. Fletcher makes one of the comments 
for which he does penance in his preface. ‘ The lying Pole,” 
he says, “ who, of course, promised complete submission, and 
whom Frederick treated as a mere Duke, evaded his promises 
as Slavs would always do.” His discussion of German affairs 





ends with the comment that “Franse in her deepest degra. 
dation, in the worst period of her English wars, can always 
steal property from the helpless Reich . . . and unfortunately 
for the Reich, if not also for France herself, the mere ease of 
her thefts puts into her head the very natural idea that the 
Rhine, the frontier of old Roman Gaul, is also the proper 
frontier for new France.” The German dogs (to parody a 
famous saying of Dr. Johnson) always seem to get the best 
of it with the historians, but it is a pleasure to notice that Mr. 
Fletcher, writing in the spring of 1914, had some doubts 
about the iniquity of France, and that he adds: “ Who shall 
say that she is wholly wrong?” The questivn is in process 
of being answered. 

The book is not confined to the Empire, for Mr. Fletcher's 
gift of expository narrative is admirably illustrated by his 
chapters on France and Spain, and he discusses the history 
of France with a sympathy which leads him to express a 
doubt whether she ever reached her natural boundaries before 
1795. The Eastern Empire he treats more briefly, remarking 
that it was not so much a child of the Roman Empire as the 
shadow of that Empire itself, “and my business is only with 
the children that were becoming nations.” The effect of the 
Crusades upon those children he sums up thus :— 

“When we went from our narrow, superstition-ridden homes, 
from our wooden or shell-keep donjons of the West, we saw new 
lands, towns, skies, beasts, plants, houses, clothes, agriculture, 
weapons; we saw quite considerable relics of ancient civilisation, 
some of them indeed in ruins, others, like the triple wall of Con- 
stantinople, the towers of Antioch and Jerusalem. still standing; 
we learned that Greeks and Moslems were men of like passions with 
ourselves, and not mere demons; we learned toleration and even 
respect for ideas other than our own. And some of us returned to 
Europe with grave doubts about the divine right of government 
by popes.” 





RECENT VERSE.* 
Mr. LAURENCE BINyon’s grave and beautiful poetry is 
always worthy of attention, but in his slender volume 
on the Great War, which he calls The Winnowing Fan,' he 
seems to us to have surpassed al! his former achievements. 
Perhaps some masterful crisis was needed to kindle Mr. 
Binyon’s temperament till the marble of his verse glowed 
with the colours of life. Here we find all the old delicacy and 
precision of phrase and thought, but also a new gift, which 
we can only describe as unforgettableness. There are many 
fine things—“ To the Belgians,” for example, and “To the 
Enemy Complaining,” which recalls Wordsworth’s famous 
lines on Spain, and “To Women,” but “For the Fallen” 
transcends these, as it easily transcends all the war verse 
written since August. Beauty of word and cadence and an 
austere elevation of mood are combined with a curious and 
most comforting tenderness, as if the singer’s voice broke 
suddenly in the midst of his flight. We quote the last stanzas 
for the sheer pleasure of transcribing them :— 
“They shall not grow old, as we that are left grow old: 

Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in the morning 

We will remember them. 

They mingle not with their laughing comrades again ; 

They sit no more at familiar tables of home; 

They have no lot in our labour of the day-time; 

They sleep beyond England’s foam. 


But where our desires are and our hopes profound, 

Felt as a well-spring that is hidden from sight, 

To the innermost heart of their own land they are known 
As the stars are known to the Night ; 

As the stars that shall be bright when we are dust, 
Moving in marches upon the heavenly plain, 

As the stars that are starry in the time of our darkness, 
To the end, to the end, they remain.” 


Mrs. Jacob is, as all the world knows, an accomplished 
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povelist, but she has never done anything finer than her little 
book of Scots verse, Songs of Angus2 There are not more 
than half a dozen living writers who can write good Scots 
verse, and of these not more than two write it naturally, 
because it is the best medium of expression, and not as a 
literary exercise. Mrs. Jacob must rank with Mr. Charles 
Murray as a true “ maker,” to whom Scots is a living speech. 
These songs of memory and longing, most of them touched 
with melancholy, are so convincingly sincere, so perfect in the 
marrying of mood and music, tbat criticism becomes mere 
eulogy, and would fain justify itself Ly wholesale quotation. 
Extracts would mar the delicacy of the poems, and we 
can only state our preferences, which are for “Tam i’ the 
Kirk,” “The Howe o” the Mearns,” “ The Lad i’ the Mune,” 
“The Gowk,” and “Craigo Woods.” No Scot, nor indeed 
any lover of good poetry, will soon forget these haunting and 
most artful cadences. There is no banal phrase or otiose 
word or careless jingle in one of the twenty-two pieces. 

Mr. Geoffrey Young’s new volume, Freedom, reveals a very 
rare combination of gifts—a singular power of visualizing 
and recreating physical joys joined with a real intellectual 
subtlety, high spirit combined with tenderness, a passiunate 
loye of natural beauty united with an ever-present impulse 
to reflection. In Nietzsche’s famous phrase, Mr. Young is 
a wanderer and a mountain-climber, and his Muse must 
therefore go alone. He is a rebel, one whose sense of values 
is not that of the commonalty. His philosophy of life, as 
expressed in the fine poem “For Any Boy,” is clean and 
strong, but for the most part it is bare, like the high rocks 
and the little historical and traditional graces do not flourish 
in ite earthless crevices. This elemental verse is capable of 
splendour and sublimity, but it is apt to be a little inhuman, 
though we have the delightful “ Plash Lane” to remind us 
bow human the writer is. Clouds and air and tempests and 
snows and the eternities are to Mr. Young, as to Shelley, 
the materials of poetry; and nobly he uses them. 
Sometimes the very richness of his gifts is a bar to his 
success, and thought and passion give form and music too 
heavy a load to carry. But in his best poems, where the 
crucible has done its work, he achieves avery rare triumpb—as 
in “ Running Sands,” “ The Lonely Peak,” and the “ Hymn to 
the Sun.” And, as in “In the Memory,” he can attain to great 
lyrical beauty :— 

“I do not seek for sunshine or for flowers 
To make a summer setting for my love; 
Passion that asks soft lamps and scented hours 
To serve its constancy, has yet to prove 
Love needs no ritual sign, 
Itself fire and shrine. 
I'll serve my love behind no sheltering doors, 
But set it for a signal in great space, 
Where the gales riot over northern moors, 
Roaring the embers to red sparks a-chase, 
And sleet and gusty rain 
Drench the white brands in vain. 


T’ll raise my love a beacon by the bar, 
Lashed by the waves and salt with cleansing foam; 
The nights of frost shall clear it to a star 
To guide the steps of happier comrades home :— 
Its wheel of hope may bring: 
Light for one home-coming. 


Mr. Patrick Chalmers’s A Peck o’ Maut‘ and Miss Fox-Smith’s 
Sailor Town* may be classed together, for they have the same 
spirit of happy kindliness. Mr. Chalmers is the sportsman 
who can write of fishing in a way to stir the reader to 
un-Christian restlessness, who can recapture an old mood 
with the grace of Mr. Austin Dobson, who can tell an odd 
tale with the gusto of the Ingoldsby Legends, und who has a 
great gift of historical imagination. Of the first there is 
“Mine Eyes to the Hills” as an example; in the second 
vein what could be better than “A Village Poet” or “A 
Dream-Dinner,” of the third type than “The Huntsman’s 
Story,” and of the fourth “On Simon’s Stack” and 
“Mammoths "? He is not only a finished workman, but his 
delight is infectious, and the whole book is, in the old phrase, 
&“ guide to felicity.” In these dark days so gallant a singer 
deserves all our gratitude. In Miss Fox-Smith there is more of 
chastened melancholy. Ships grow old and so do sailormen, 
and the singers of her ehanties live mostly in the past. Yet the 
Prevailing note is joy—joy in life and movement, and even in 
loss and suffering. No one, not even Mr. Maseficld, has 
written finer sea ballads or come closer to the heart of those 








who go down to the great waters. In any anthology of the 
sea Miss Fox-Smith’s “ Ballad of the ‘Matterhorn,’” “ Bill 
the Dreamer,” “The Last of the Sealing Fleet,” and “Rathlin 
Head” must occupy a high place. Her Muse is in no way 
derivative; her musie in ite wayward subtlety is wholly her 
own, 

In the first of My. Wilfrid Gibson's two little books, 
Borderlands; he tells three tales, one a beautiful fantasy, the 
other two essays in irony and contrasts. All three are fine, but 
in these veins Mr. Gibson has done better work before. 
Thoroughfares consists mainly of short lyrics and ballads, 
most of them of one type—ugly happenings against a 
background of natural loveliness; but the contrast is too 
assiduously sought, and is apt to seem artificial, as in the 
poem called “ Sight.” A certain kind of irony is the easiest 
thing in the world to attain, and the least worth while. In 
“Solway Ford,” however, be reaches a true tragic poignaney, 
but the feeling that the outward world is a mask which covers 
great mysteries is best produced by the admirable essay in 
pure diablerie—* The Vixen.” Mr. W. H. Davies's new book, 
The Bird of Paradise,’ is disappointing. His talent seems 
to be wearing very thin, and his simplicity is becoming a 
mannerism with jarring artificial notes. Once or twice, as in 
“The Best Friend” and “ A Great Time,” be is delightful in 
a limpid Jacobean way, but too often he is only limp and 
banal. His gift is nota vein which can be worked unspar- 
ingly without risk. The little volume of Poems* by the late 
Monsignor Benson will be welcomed by all lovers of devotional 
verse, for it is marked by a passionate sincerity and a rare 
beauty of simple phrase. The poet found his models in 
Quarles and Herbert, and “A Halt” and “Patience” are 
worthy of the author of The Temple. Mr. Gales’s Muse is also 
vowed to sacred numbers, but its gay and gentle talent makes 
David in Heaven* unlike most religious poetry. For Mr. 
Gales Arcady and Paradise blend together, and, as in some 
Italian primitive, saints and nymphs, Pan and Gabriel, jostle 
each other in happy woodlands. He is a muster of delicious 
harmonies, so new and haunting and compelling that for his 
mere gift of music he would deserve high rank. The poems 
about children are among the best we have seen, and nothing 
could be more entrancing for children themselves than the 
fairy-tale hagiology of pieces like “The Heavenly Noél,” “ The 
Adoration of the Grandees,” “ A Bullad of Easter Eve,” and 
most notably “A Ballad of St. Christopher.” In other 
manners “ The Réveillon,” with its list of dainties, will inspire 
savage hunger in the reader, and “The Last Journey” is a 
noble hymn. One last word of praise for Mr. Gales’s inimit- 
able translations of French folk-songs. Miss Maude Goldring 
in The Country of the Young” is happiest when her fancy has 
the freest rein and she is far from earth. “ Fairy Tale,” “ The 
Other Country,” and especially “Under the Apple Blossom,” 
are charming songs of what was never yet on sea or land. In 
a different manner “The Song of the Return” is a war poem 
from a new and happy angle of vision. 

Among the very little books on our list, Mr. F. W. Bour- 
dillon’s Christmas Roses" is a sheaf of war songs which contain 
the fine “The Debt Unpayable,” which appeared in our 
columns, and “ A Lamentation over Belgium,” which we think 
is the best tribute yet written in verse to that beroic land, 
We quote one verse :— 

“Lo, she hath given more than all, this little one, to me! 

For they gave of their plenty, the wealth of land and sea; 

But she has given all ie was, and all she hoped to be!” 
Mr. Wilfrid Blair’s For Belgium" is devoted to the same 
subject—stirring and robust lyrics, with some good sonnets. 
Mr. Douglas Cole’s New Beginnings,* and Ozford Poetry, 
1914,“ for which Sir Walter Raleigh has written a preface, 
are representative of the verse of the most recent Oxford 
generation. Sir Walter finds in the collection the “abschate 
truthfulness ” of poetry. It exists certainly, as in Mr. R. 8. 
Lambert's “ East-End Dirge,” and in Mr. Sherard Vines’s de- 
lightful verses. But it is apt to be a self-conscious simplicity, 
a rather solemn and barren thing, which we would gladly barter 
for the roses and raptures and conceits of earlier years. Per- 
haps they have all gone to the wars. Dr. Wilfrid Oampbell’s 
Sagas of Vaster Britain” are well named, for vastness has 
seized upon the writer's fancy, and be is most successfal 
when he is dealing with illimitable adventures, like those 
of the Polar explorers, or with the great spaces and skies 
of the Northland. Dr. Campbell is always impressive, 
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bat he is not always very poetic, and falls sometimes 
into a sort of exalted measured prose. When he is 
inspired not by literary convention, but by a strong personal 
passion, as in “Scotland,” he can write moving poetry, and 
“How One Winter Came in the Lake Region” is finely 
observed and full of natural magic. Mr. Cullen Gouldsbury’s 
collections of bis verses are always welcome, and the last, 
From the Outposts,’ is as good as its predecessors. No one 
else has quite Mr. Gouldsbury’s experience and gifts. He 
can see the drama in what is usually rendered as melodrama, 
and he is intensely conscious of the romance of frontier- 
making when the enemies are not savage tribes but Nature, 
ennui, and a man’s self. Excellent in his ordinary vein are 
“The Caravan,” “His Last Will and Testament,” “Graves 
of the North,” and “The Lament of Abdullah-Bin-Suliman” 
—as good modern ballads as you will find in a day’s journey. 
But those who would appreciate Mr. Gouldsbury’s real power 
of seizing the heart of a situation and reproducing it with a 
sharp faithfulness should turn to “The Price of Empire”— 
to our mind the most memorable thing he has written. 





GERMANS IN THE UNITED STATES.* 
Proressor E. A. Ross, who occupies the Chair of Sociology 
in the University of Wisconsin, has just published an elaborate 
and instructive essay on the great part played by immigration 
in the formation of the modern American people. He devotes 
successive chapters to the original settlers—mainly, of course, 
English Puritans—to the Celtic Irish, the Germans, the 
Scandinavians, the Italians, the Slavs, the East European 
Hebrews, and the lesser immigrant groups, including Finns, 
Portuguese, Greeks, and Levantines. He then proceeds to a 
general consideration of the social, economic, and political 
effects of immigration, and concludes by a very instructive 
analysis of the respective qualities of American and immi- 
grant blood. We can commend his book as a valuable assist- 
ance to all who are interested in the study of the racial blend- 
ing of the great nation acrossthe Atlantic. For the moment, 
however, we profess ourselves chiefly attracted by the chapter 
on German immigrants to the United States. So much has 
lately been written on this rather important subject by people 
who have only a vague acquaintance with the facts that a 
summary of Dr. Ross’s careful and trustworthy researches 
will interest our readers. 

Dr. Ross calculates that Germany has contributed 5,250,000 
people to the population of the United States in the last 
ninety years. Deducting the Prussian Poles, and adding 
Germans from Russia, Austria, Bohemia, and Switzerland, 
he raises this figure to over seven million German-speaking 
immigrants. It is probable, he thinks, that German blood 
runs in the veins of one-fourth of the existing population of 
the United States. The stream of German immigration 
began to flow with noticeable volume in the early “thirties.” 
Till after the Civil War—and this is a point which must never 
be forgotten—it was composed almost entirely of political or 
religious exiles who were eagerly escaping from the Prussian 
schoolmaster and drill-sergeant. In 1851 Pastor Bogen 
emphasized, as the reason why Germans should go to the 
United States, the freedom that they would enjoy there— 
“freedom from oppression and despotism, from privileged 
orders and monopolies, from intolerable imposts and taxes, 
from constraint in matters of conscience.” The political 
exiles of 1848, including many men of attainments and 
character unusual among emigrants, became the natural 
leaders of these “ hyphenated” German-Americans, on whom 
they left a stamp of political idealism and social radicalism 
which renders it very unlikely that their descendants will 
range their sympathies on the Prussian side in the present 
struggle. From the close of the Civil War to 1893 the vast 
majority of German immigrants represented the lower social 
strata: farm labourers, female servants, artisans, small trades- 
men, streamed out of crowded Germany in the hope of “ better- 
ing themselves.” It seems, to say the least, unlikely that they 
or their children will seriously imperil the comparative 
prosperity which most of them have attained—thanks to the 
education and industrial skill which distinguished them from 
most other immigrants—for the sake of any fanatical attach- 
ment to the land which they quitted so hopefully. After the 


financial crisia of 1893 the tide of Teutonic immigration ceased 
to flow. “ America’s free land was gone, and ruder peoples, 
with lower standards of living, were crowding into her labour 
markets. In the meantime, Germany’s extraordinary rise ag 
a manufacturing country, her successes in foreign trade, and 
her wonderful system of protection and insurance for her 
labour population, had made her sons and daughters loath to 
migrate oversea. The immigration from Germany into the 
United States is virtually a closed chapter, and has been so for 
twenty years.” We very much doubt whether any German 
who has enjoyed the advantages of American freedom of 
speech and American equality of opportunity for nearly a 
generation can be regarded as a serious addition to the forces 
of Prussian militarism and aristocracy, whatever the ingenious 
Herr Dernburg may try to make his ex-countrymen believe, 





PRUSSIAN PRECEDENTS.* 


Tax “plam and potato war’’—as the brief Austro-Prussian 
Campaign of 1778 is nicknamed—has furnished Mr. Harold 
Temperley with the materials of an interesting and timely 
historical essay. In the course of researches undertaken to 
another end, he had occasion to refer to the unpublished 
despatches from British diplomatists at Berlin and Vienna 
during the years 1776-79. In reading them he perceived that 
the incidents relating to the disputed Bavarian Succession 
involved nearly all the typical elements of eighteenth- 
century diplomacy: ‘The intense personal influence of rulers, 
naked aggression veiled by genealogical pedantry, the struggle 
for the ‘balance of power,’ the assertion of raison d'état asa 
plea for all crimes, the rapier play of contending forces, the 
ruthless crushing of small or neutral Powers by the military 
aggression of larger ones.” Carlyle’s interest in Frederic 
seems to have seriously flagged after the close of the Seven 
Years’ War, and his ten volumes afforded no adequate space 
for an illuminating treatment of this later episode in the 
career of his piratical hero. Weare grateful to Mr. Temperley 
for having, in this terse but brilliant volume, so ably filled 
the gap. A valuable light is thrown on the origins of modern 
Prussian diplomacy by this study of the motives and methods 
which it recognized in the eighteenth century. We think that 
it would be no difficult task to find an intensely up-to-date 
parallel to the following trenchant passage :— 

“The dominant thoughts, by which rulers like Frederic the 
Great of Prussia and Joseph II. of Austria were inspired, were 
those of intellectual rationalism. Mysticism, sentimental religious 
scruple, obtrusive morality, these were for women and for priesta. 
Prejudice, tradition, prescription, the whole fabric of established 
order crumbled in the crucible of reason. ‘When one has an 
advantage,’ said Frederic, ‘is he to use it or not?’ And on the 
hardest ground of rationalism his question was unanswerable. 
Before these mechanical philosophers the precepts of international 
law, the respect for the neighbour’s landmark, the sacredness of 
treaties, the rights of independent states and universal morality 
had little chance. Reason dictated not an obedience to vague and 
mystic conceptions of international good, but a clear calculation of 
individual interests. Reason denounced not an infringement of 
treaties, but an infringement of treaties which brought no advantage 
to the perjurer; success was the best demonstration as it was the 
only canon of right. This mental attitude will explain many of 
the most questionable acts of the poriod, Frederic’s seizure of 
Silesia, Joseph’s unprovoked attack upon Turkey, or the long 
record of Catherino’s treachery towards Poland.” 

It is easy, again, to find a contemporary parallel to the brief 
passing notice of Frederic’s treatment of Saxony during the 
Seven Years’ War: “He had bled and impoverished the 
people with his requisitions, had impressed the Saxon troops 
to serve in his army, brutally carried off Saxon women to 
people his Silesian colonies, and even kidnapped Saxon potters 
from Meissen and forced them to disclose the secrets of 
Dresden china to the factories of Potsdam.” Old Fritz, as 
he truly enough said of himself, was “no Don Quixote.” A 
very curious document, reprinted by Mr. Temperley amongst 
his valuable appendices, is the future Lord Malmesbury’s con- 
fidential sketch of Frederic’s character; here, again, the 
contemporary parallel springs to the mind :— 

“The Basis of His Prussian Majesty’s Conduct, from the Time 
He mounted the Throne, to this day, seems to have been the 
considering Mankind in general, and particularly those over whom 
He was destined to reign, as Beings created merely to be sub- 
servient to His Will, and conducive to the carrying into execution 
whatever might tend to augment His Power, and extend His 
Dominions. Proceeding on these Grounds, He has all along been 
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-a04 by His own Judgment alone, without ever consulting any 
~~ Ministers or Superior Officers. . . . I have seen Him wee 
st Tragedy ; known Him pay as much care to a sick Grey Hound, 

afond Mother could to a favourite Child: And yet the next 
is He bas given Orders for the devastating a Province: or by a 
es increase of Taxes, made a whole district miserable. . . 
Thus, never losing sight of His Object, He lays aside all Feelings, 
the moment that is concerned: And although as an Individual, 
He often appears and really is Humane, Benevolent and Friendly ; 

et the Instant He acts in His Royal Capacity, these Attributes 
forsake Him, and He carryes with Him, Desolation, Misery and 
Persecution, where ever He goes,” 

That the Prussian Junkers have changed in a century and 
a half little more than their ruler may be inferred from 
another passage in the same despatch: “ Their Vanity makes 
them think, they see their own greatness in the Greatness of 
their Monarch; Their Ignorance stifles in them every notion 
of Liberty and Opposition; And their want of Principles, 
makes them ready Instruments to execute any Orders they 
receive, without considering whether they are founded on 


Equity, or not.” 


MEMORIES AND MUSINGS.* 
Canon Wippicompr’s “ memories” are very much more 
entertaining than his “musings.” He remembers South 
Africa for something like half a century, and he remembers 
London in 1847. He is able to give a very lifelike description 
of the near past—that period so difficult to portray! Old 
recollections are delightful, but musings, especially if they 
tend to be theological, are better new. Oanon Widdicombe’s 
theology is out of date. He is still a good deal shocked 
at the unorthodoxy of Bishop Colenso, but appears to look 
upon it as an antiquated heresy long since satisfactorily 
answered by a triumphant Church. On the other hand, 
his tales of the South African War will interest all those who 
have “been there,” and his book is full of interesting oddments 
of South African lore. We quote to illustrate our meaning :— 
“Did you eversee an ostrich dance? If you ever did you will 
with mo that it was a very pretty sight. The bird is not 
only the largest in the world, but also probably the most un- 
graceful; yet when a number of these huge, ungainly feathered 
creatures are waltzing together they fascinate you. Fifteen or 
twenty of the hens grouped together dance with measured steps 
and in perfect time, and with such consummate grace that they 
seem to be transformed. They are no longer the unwieldy, 
clumsy creatures of everyday life, but light, dainty-stepping 
coquettes, and as they gently raise their wings and quiver them 
in keeping with the rhythmical motion of their bodies the effect 
is charming inthe extreme. And the charm is enhanced by the 
“boom, boom, boom’ of the cock birds standing around in lofty 
superiority as they watch the performance with evident signs of 
pleasure. Itis a sight not to be forgotten. I suppose it takes 
place chiefly during the mating season.” 
Canon Widdicombe, while full of loyalty to his own country, 
likes the Dutch, likes the Boers, and likes the natives, whose 
cause he pleads. He does not want the ordinary Kaffir to 
have a vote, but he wants some form of political representa- 
tion for him :— 





, “Of late years a chorus of voices has been chanting the refrain, 
South Africa must be a White Man’s Country.’ But what does 
this mean? South Africa never has been, is not now, and never 
ean be a white man’s country in the sense that Canada and 
Australia are. It is impossible, because of the millions of the 
native races inhabiting it. There they are, those five millions of 
wuls,and there they will remain. They do not die out at the 
&pproach of the white man with his civilization, like the North 
American Indians and the aborigines of the islands of tho 
Pacific; on the contrary, they increase and multiply. The African 
. he power of assimilating the now conditions of life in which 
@ finds himself; he adapts himself to them and soon learns to 
ome more or less perfectly in harmony with his environment. 
a ere he is, and there he will remain. You cannot blow him up with 
ynamite. He will be an all-important factor, a most uable 
asset, to be reckoned with in the development of the country.” 





FICTION. 





ALICE AND A FAMILY.+ 
4 ERVINE is better known as a dramatist than a novelist, 
ut Mrs. Martin’s Man, recently noticed in these columns, 
proved that he is in ulrumque paratus, and his new venture 


greatly strengthens bis claim to consideration as a writer with | 


two strings to his bow. In this he is not singular, for at the 
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of this form of literary dualism. But in the majority of cases 
those who began as novelists—e.g., Mr. Shaw, Mr. Somerset 
Maugham, and Sir James Barrie—have forsworn fiction for 
the drama. Mr. Ervine has inverted this order, whether for a 
continuance or not remains to be seen; but that he can write a 
powerful story has already been shown, and’ that he can 
minister to our diversion is abundantly proved by the excellent 
story of South London which is now before us. Alice and a 
Family is interesting in a variety of ways, and first of all as an 
evidence of versatility rare in modern Irish playwrights. One 
does not expect the author of four characteristic Irish plays to 
give us a study of London slum life which is not merely close, 
but on the whole extremely sympathetic. The types chosen are 
essentially Cockney, alert, and unromantic, and there is not a 
single Irish character in the book. It is a tale of mean streets, 
but the element of meanness is not emphasized. Rather is 
Mr. Ervine concerned to illustrate a quality which we recently 
noted in reviewing Mr. Pett Ridge’s The Happy Recruit—the 
extraordinary charity of which families on the* border-line of 
the submerged classes are capable towards one another. There 
is another point of resemblance between the two authors in 
that the réle of good genius in both books is shared by a 
mother and daugbter, though in Mr. Pett Ridge’s story it is 
the mother who is the heroine, while in Mr. Ervine’s book it ie 
the daughter. But at most this is a case of convergence. Mr. 
Ervine boit dans son verre. The type of little mother, wise 
and resourceful beyond her years, is old in fiction. When 
Clara Novello was asked by Dickens which of bis female 
characters she preferred, she answered : “ O the highest in rank 
ranks first. The Marchioness, of course” ; and many will share 
her choice. Mr. Ervine has given us a set of new and delight- 
ful variations on an old theme. 

The “family” of the story is that of the Nudds. Mr. William 
Nudds, a slack worker, is disabled by an accident at the 
moment when his wife, a patient, overworked drudge, dies 
shortly after the birth of her fourth child. Mr. Nudds is a 
poor creature, devoured by self-pity, and helpless in an 
emergency; and when Alice Corken, the sixteen-year-old 
daughter of an industrious neighbour and a schoob friend of 
the eldest Nudds boy, offers her assistance, he jumps at it, 
as he would jump at anything to save himself trouble. Alice 
grasps the reins with a firm hand and restores order in a 
chaotic household. She arranges the funeral, defying con- 
vention and incurring unpopularity by her rigorous economies 
—the interview with the undertaker’s assistant and his 
reluctant testimony to her strength of qilbis admirably done. 
She draws up Mr. Nudds’s claim for compensation and secures 
him such efficient advocacy that he obtains the wherewithal 
to set up a-shop. She regulates his undisciplined children 
and decides on a career for the eldest son. In a word, she 
fills the réle of benevolent domestic despot to perfection. But 
despots are seldom popular, and Mr. Nudds chafes beneath 
the yoke. Besides, Alice is not absolutely disinterested : she 
is anxious to secure a home for her mother, from whom she 
inherits her industry, her thriftiness, and her defiance of 
senseless tradition: and she plays the game with great tenacity 
and skill, including resort on occasion to strategic retreat. The 
character of Mrs. Corken is well set out in a passage describing 
her conduct on the death of her volatile, feckless, humorous 
husband and her relations with her daughter :— 


“Mrs. Corken, in spite of the utmost peaceful persuasion, flatly 
declined to make her poverty, already acute, more severe than it 
was. She buried Mr. Corken with the grief he deserved; and 
then she sct about the task of earning a livelihood for herself and 
her daughter without any further fuss. East Street swore that 
she had not got a feelin’ ‘eart, and then East Street promptly 
forgot about her miserable conduct in the excitement caused by 
the discovery in their midst of a young. gentleman who had come 
all the way from Oxford to tell them of the beauties of poverty. 
Mrs. Corken earned her sliving in the most diverse fashion. She 
acted as a ‘knocker-up’; she charred for ladies at Denmark Hill 
and even in Dulwich; she acted as caretaker of empty housess 
she peeled potatoes in a fried-fish shop, which was very hard work, 
‘very inadequately remunerated ; sho minded babies, and took care 
of old gentlemen who had become a nuisance to their children; 
‘she did anything and everything; and did it all very excellently. 
Her energies were as widespread as her husband's had been ; but 
they were spread to greater purpose. Between Alice and hee 
there existed that intimate love which is often described in story 
books but is rarely found in real life. They were oddly unlike 
mother and danghter, and were oddly like two self-possessed, calm 
women who know each other and are not ashamed. They were of 
that order of chums whose comradeship does not depend upoR 
constant association. They could have separated quite easily for 
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a long time without any diminution of their intimacy. At the 
end of a spell of years, so closely akin to one another were they, 
they could return to each other and take up their lives together 
just as if the separation had been of momentary duration.” 

This is a novel without a hero, but there is a very engaging 
sketch of the millionaire’s son who renounced the name of 
ric, rechristened himself Bill, and after a brilliant University 
career devoted himself to social reform and street lectures 
against the rich, He had been in the Board of Trade, but 
quitted it because he could not endure routine. “There was 
in him a strain of wildness which made it impossible for him 
to sit under authority,” and his sense of humour was so keen 
and his laughter so hearty that he continually embarrassed 
his companions and “comrades” “whose powers of mirth were 
less hearty than his” :— 

“ He hated parsons and monarchs and lords and all rich men. 
It was said of him that he ran one morning from Walworth, in 
running shorts, to Buckingham Palace, and shook his fist as he 
thought of the slumbering monarch within, ‘ And then,’ he added, 
‘a damned dog bit me in the leg!’” 

When Mr. Nudds set up his shop Bill Shoreham gave him an 
order for half-a-crown’s-worth of newspapers every week. This 
extravagance paralysed Mr. Nudds, but his customer 

“explained that it was essential to the welfare of his mind that 
he should possess ample information concerning the events of 
the day. It was impossible to obtain adequate information on 

y topic from one paper, because each paper cracked up its 

own side, and so it was necessary to take journals representing 
all sorts of views, in order that he might be able to get 
something like a correct view of any given subject. ‘I read the 
Times and the Spectator in order to see what the stupid people are 
thinking, and 1 read the Daily Herald and the New Age to see what 
the people with brains are thinking. Now, if I were to spend my 
time reading only the Times and the Spectator I should get a mind 
like mud; and if I were to read only the Daily Herald and the 
New Age I should get a mind so full of brains that I should 
explode. By taking all four I balance my mind. A certain amount 
of mud is necessary for every man’s mind, and the Times and the 
Spectator serve the useful purpose of supplying mud for the 
imagination. ...’ ‘I dunno wot you're talking about,’ said Mr. 
Nudds. ‘ That’s all right,’ Bill Shoreham replied. ‘It doesn’t really 
matter.’” 
Another excellent sketch is that of the schoolmaster whose 
generous offer to assist "Erbie Nudds up the ladder of learning 
was frustrated by the irresistible common-sense of Alice. He 
saw in ’Erbie a potential Wrangler; for the verdict of 
Walworth on the money value of “ Wanglers,” as it called 
them, as well as for much other instructive and entertaining 
information, we must refer our readers to Mr. Ervine’s 
animated pages. 





The Family. By Elinor Mordaunt. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—We admire greatly the courage and breadth of Miss 
Mordaunt’s plan, and her success in writing of a family asa 
community. She has sketched her individuals brilliantly, 
without a trace of caricature, and yet has avoided indi- 
vidualism; she has kept clear of vagueness and melodrama 
and the many dangers which attend original writing, and 
she steers us, without bewilderment and with sympathy, to 
the last barren failure of the family. The Hebbertons 
numbered thirteen, and all their characteristics, even their 
physical features, must be discovered by our growing friend- 
ship. We come to love them all, for their faults as much as 
for their virtues; even the squire, who, in spite of his hard 
swearing and sulky egoism, is not without dignity and pathos; 
but most charming of all is the drawing, in subdued, adjec- 
tival tones, of the little mother, who lives only in the family 
life. It is evident that the writer’s thoughts are much con- 
cerned with the problem of how, if at all, sexual questions 
should be presented to children. There is not a trace of 
unpleasantness in the book: only, as Sebastian loses through 
ignorance the purity of his youth and Pauline embarks on her 
unhappy marriage with the clergyman, who is incidentally the 
only unsatisfactory figure in the story, the present writer 
begins furiously to doubt the wisdom of modern methods. 

The Invisible Event. By J. D. Beresford. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 6s.)—Much of Mr. Beresford’s book, which is the 
last of the trilogy concerning Jacob Stahl, and deals with the 
completion of his career as writer and lover, is of bitter 
interest to a reviewer and makes him diffident of criticism; for 
we are allowed, by a somewhat indirect method, to hear a 
novelist-reviewer, throar< the medium of a living novelist, 
expound his art, defend with no little skill the position of the 
realistic school, and heap contempt on all reviewers. This is 





a book of distinction, unhurried and well written; yet there is 
something lacking, some spark of fire, some unconsidered 
impulse, which would have thrilled us. The truth igs that 
Mr. Beresford’s style is in danger of becoming laboured, and 
bis course is so leisurely that we feel ourselves hindered in 
arriving at any conclusion. The two chief characters are 
described to us at such length by our mutual friend, the 
author, that we are unable to attain to any individual intimacy 
with them, just as a too detailed portrait seldom conveys to 
us the personality that we know. We do not wish to be 
hypercritical: but Mr. Beresford’s work is so good, especially 
in dealing with subordinate figures, that it is a pity to mar it 
with over-elaboration. Incidentally he has given us a delight. 
ful appreciation of North Cornwall, that land which knows go 
well how to attract and keep her lovers. 

READABLE NoveLs.—The Faded Vision. By A. K. Ingram 
(John Murray. 6s.)—A sound, religious sermon strung on to 
a very slender plot: the only pity is that most of the virtuous 
characters are terrible prigs——La Belle Alliance. By 
Rowland Grey. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—This tale of a 
girl’s education in 1881, in France and England, is simplicity 
itself, but light and amusing —— What a Man Wills. By Mra 
Geo. de Horne Vaizey. (Cassell and Co. 68.)—Of these 
loosely connected short stories, some are exciting, some senti- 
mental: all converge to a conclusion of emphasized morality, 
——The Graves at Kilmorna. By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. 
Sheehan, D.D. (Longmans and Co. 6s.)—A romantic and 
very touching account of the Fenian risings of 1867. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


a os 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review, } 


We are glad to be able to remind our readers of América. 
Latina, of which we have now received the second issue. This 
paper, we may once more explain, has been founded with the 
admirable object of putting the case for the Allies fairly before 
the enormous Spanish-speaking public of Europe and America, 
who have hitherto been at the mercy of German propaganda. 
The energy with which the paper is being conducted may be 
gathered from a list of some of the contents of the number 
before us. Among them are contributions from Cardinal 
Bourne, Lord Bryce, and M. Vandervelde, and interviews with 
the Chairman of the British Red Cross Society and with the 
Malik of Shapur—the latter discussing the patriotic attitude 
of the Princes and peoples of India. Lastly, we may mention 
a reproduction of one of the recent Punch cartoons, anda 
translation into Spanish of some extracts from the French 
Yellow Book. Altogether, the paper seems most excellently 
suited for its end, and makes us feel more than ever gratefal 
to Mr. Benjamin Barrios, to whom its conception and pablica- 
tion are due. We may add that the address of the paper's 
offices is 54 Gresham Street, London, E.O. 


Ez post facto memoirs are an entertaining if somewhat mis- 
leading form of history, and the war seems to be producing 
quite a crop of them. We cannot, of course, include among 
them The Berlin Court under William II, by Count Axel von 
Schwering (Cassell and Co., 16s. net), in view of the publisher 
note at the beginning of the volume. From it we learn that, 
although the author’s name is assumed, yet “the high 
personage, through whom this remarkable document came 
into our possession, declares that the intimacy which existed 
between the author and his Imperial master” was both long- 
standing and intimate. It is enough to add that the 
mysterious author shows in his diary how, after a lifetime of 
admiration for William II., he suddenly discovered in the last 
weeks of July, 1914, that his Imperial master was a deliberate 
liar and a criminal of the blackest sort. After the war broke 
out “Count Axel” could bear it no longer and charged the 
Emperor to his face with the appalling results of his ambition 
and vanity. At midnight on the same date he brought his 
diary and his life to a conclusion with a bullet through his 
brain. We may feel very grateful that the manuscript found 
its way safely to London. 





Sir Sidney Colvin has just brought out a new edition of The 
Poems of John Keats (Chatto and Windus, 2 vols., 15s. net), 
which is most welcome. In the first place, it is beautifully 
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roduced, being printed in the well-known Florence type 
designed by Mr. H. P. Horne and bound with no less taste 
than the printing deserves. Secondly, although the book is 
clearly intended for the reader rather than the student (it 
contains no footnotes and no commentary of any sort), it is of 
interest because the poems are arranged so far as possible in 
chronological order. An attempt in the same direction had 
already been made by Lord Houghton in his ** Aldine ” edition, 
but in that case without sufficient care or information. The 
industry and learning of Sir Sidney Colvin have produced in 
the present volumes a very different result. It may be added 
shat the new and not particularly interesting sonnets that 
were first published in the Times last year are included in the 


edition. 





A volume of Representative English Dramas from Dryden to 
Sheridan has been chosen by Professor Frederick Tupper and 
Professor James W.T upper (Humphrey Milford forthe American 
Branch of the Oxford University Press, 5s. net). To select a 
dozen plays to represent this period is not an easy task, and we 
are not inclined to quarrel seriously with the present choice. 
It seems hardly necessary, however, to include two by Sheridan 
among the representative twelve, while Wycherley and Van- 
brugh are altogether omitted. On the other hand, it is 
refreshing to find The Beggar's Opera and Tom Thumb, 
neither of which has been often reprinted—We may 
mention with this a reprint of an English play of a very 
much earlier date. This is the farce called Jacke Jugeler, 
which has been edited by Mr. W. H. Williams (Cambridge 
University Press, 4s. 6d. net), and is believed by him to 
be an early work of Nicholas Udall, the author of Ralph 
Roister Doister. 


Few visitors to Italy penetrate very far south of Naples. 
As Mr. Norman Douglas remarks in his book upon Old 
Calabria (Martin Secker, 15s, net), “the adventurous type of 
Anglo-Saxon probably thinks the country too tame; scholars, 
too trite; ordinary tourists, too dirty.” Whether or not it is 
because of his subject’s unfamiliarity, Mr. Douglas has con- 
trived to write a travel book that is unhackneyed both in form 
and matter. He discusses saints and dragons, Milton and 
malaria, all with a kind of light-hearted pedantry and an 
always courteous cynicism. The addition of an admirable 
prose style makes a book which is agreeable if puzzling to 
read, 


Ten years ago scarcely any one knew that such things as 
folk-dances had ever existed in England, still less that they 
still survived in some districts. ‘The study of our folk-music 
has a somewhat longer date, but has only recently received all 
the serious attention it merits. A small book upon English 
Folk-Song and Dance has just been issued from the Cambridge 
University Press (3a. net). It falls into two independent 
halves, each provided with its own bibliography, and each 
written by an acknowledged expert. The first, dealing with 
folk-song, is by Mr. Frank Kidson, while the second, devoted 
to the folk-dance, is by Miss Mary Neal. We can thoroughly 
recommend the volume as an introduction to the two subjects. 


Private family histories are not likely to be of very great 
interest to the general public except in a few rare eases. And 
it is doubtful whether The History of the Evelyn Family, by 
Helen Evelyn (Eveleigh Nash, 16s. net), is concerned with 
people of sufficient interest to make it one of these exceptions, 
though the author of the “Diary” was a man of some dis- 
tinction. The history is traced back as far as the French 
family of Ibelin, from which the Evelyns claim descent, and 
is brought down to the present day, while it includes a 
detailed account of the life of the late Mr. W. J. Evelyn, M.P. 


The importance of the influence of insects upon the conditions 
of human life is beginning to be generally understood. Mr. 
0. A. Ealand in Insects and Man (Grant Richards, 12s. net) 
discusses the habits of those among the insects which come 
ito closest contact with mankind, owing to their effects 
either indirectly upon hie food supply or more directly npon 
his person. The volume, with its full bibliography, should be 
of interest to students of economic entomology. 


We have already reviewed at length one of the four new 
Volumes in the “Home University Library” (Williams and 





Norgate, Is. net each), Mr. John Bailey’s delightful criticism 
of Milton. The remaining three, which we must pass with a 
mere mention, are hardly less interesting. Mr. R. C. K. 
Ensor’s Belgium is much more than a topical study upon that 
unfortunate country. Political Thought in England from 
Herbert Spencer to the Present Day is the title of an effective 
analysis of the work of such men as Bradley, Bosanquet, 
Cobden, and Green by Mr. Ernest Barker. Lastly, Mr. 
Clement Webb’s History of Philosophy gives a clear account 
of the chief schools both of the ancient and modern world, 
and ought to be a valuable complement to Mr. Russell's 
Problems of Philosophy in the same series. Half-a-dozen 
additions have also been made to “The People’s Books” 
(T. C. and E. ©. Jack, 6d. net each), all of them of a topical 
character. They include Germany, by W.T. Waugh; Belgium, 
by Frank Maclean; and The British Army of To-day, by 
Captain A. H. Atteridge. 


Twenty-one new volumes have just been added to “ Every- 
man’s Library” (J, M. Dent and Sons, 1s. net each). Amongst 
them we may mention a translation of Caesar’s Gallic War, a 
volume of Josephus, two volumes of Carlyle’s Essays, Paine’s 
Rights of Man, and Young’s Travels in France and Italy. 
Especially interesting is an anthology of British Historical 
Speeches and Orations compiled by Mr. Ernest Rhys. We 
may mention at the same time a new volume in the “Scott 
Library,” namely, some prose and verse selections from 
Cowley (Walter Scott, 1s. net). 


In spite of the rivalry of such modern inventions as the 
“jig-saw,” Patience remains as the staple recreation for the 
solitary mind. Two additions to the literature of the subject 
will accordingly find a wide welcome. These are A New Book 
of Patience Games and A Second New Book of Patience Games, 
both by Ernest Bergholt (Routledge and Sons, Is. net each). 


Booxs or Rererence.—We have received a copy of the 
thirty-third edition of a Handbook on the Formation, Manage- 
ment, and Winding Up of Joint Stock Companies, by F. Gore- 
Browne and William Jordan (Jordan and Sons, 7s. 6d. net), 
and also Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1915 (The Scientific 
Press, 10s. 6d. net). 








(For New and Forthcoming Publications see page 450.) 





LIBERTY-SILK 

FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FRE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





PROTECTION FOR ESTATES 


against Death Duties can be most satisfactorily provided 
by means of Life Assurance, as provision is made by 
comparatively small annual payments out of income, 
ceasing at death of the Assured. 


The moment the first Premium is paid the full amount 
of the Policy is ready to meet the duties in case of death, 


Such provision is more than ever necessary to-day, in 


view of the heavy increase in Estate Duties and the 
depreciation in the value of investments. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND. 
FUNDS EXCEED 21} MILLIONS STERLING. 
Write for Booklet, “Big Burdens and How to Bear Them.” 
Head Office: London: 


9 St, Andrew Square, 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 
Edinburgh. 5 Waterloo Place, 5. W. 





BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prisca and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The -_y cums — = 
i Fi for Wate Cc 3, av ro- 

TO THE KING, ae 7 The only Grand. > awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Com . 

KEW CATALOGUE free on_application. 
E. DENT and CQO. Ltd. 
Mokers of the great We-t minster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.0. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


i 
Abbott (E. A.), The Proclamation of the New -— 8v0 


Camb. Univ. Press) net 128 
ile (J. L.), Me Sword of Youth, cr 8vo 3 6/0 
Baillie i, Electrical Engin , Vol. 1, 8vo ee Univ. Press 
Ball (Sir B ye and Let bv (Cassell 
Barr (A. * The Winning of Lucia, cr 8vo 
—s re “C.) , Hugh: Memoirs of a een, 8vo.. 
The "Web on the Loom, cr 8vo x 
The Revelation of Discovery, cr Bvo.. ™ 
A French Public Law, 8vo .. _ “WJ Murray) net 18/0 
Bullen (F. i Recollections, 8vo (Seeley) net 10/6 
Burley (G, W.), Lathes: Construction and Coesaiion, cr 8vo 
(Scott & Greenwood) net 
Barton (J. B.-), Love Lies B 
Bury (H.), Russian Life To- 


(Everett' 
Calvert (A, F.), South-West 
. Laurie) net 
bb ve. of the King, cr 8vo . Putnam) ne 














(Mowbray) ne’ 
‘ies Gusing the German Occupation, 1884- 
aunt cr 8vo (T. 
Carter to R.), Co: yaa and Combing, 8vo (Bale) net 
ham (RB. W. © Goes There ? Cr BVO w.c.ceccecseeeeserseeeeeses (Appleton 
-( 


a anda ve (Maunsel) 
ping.. § pman & Hall) net 
ia’ om What it Matter i 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 2/6 
, Olga Nazimov, and other Stories, cr 8vo ...(Mills & Boon) 
Jature in Music, cr 8vo 
° -) The Heiress of Swallowcliffe, cr 8v: 
ry (A.), The French Revolution and the Engli: 
Griffin (G.), Universal and Mundane Problems .... 
Haggard (Sir H. B). ba Holy Flower, cr 8vo . 


Hampden (M.), aod Be Woman's Flower Garden, cr ye 
Haven (G. B. wett (G. W.), The Design o 


ssure Vessels, 8 

Heat : Treatment of Steel, 8 
Henderson (W. E. B.), Behind the thicket, cr 8v0 (M. Goschen) 
Hills (W. M.), Out of the East, cr 8 (Heath & Cranton) 
Hodges (G.), Episcopal Church : tis Faith and Order (Macmillan) net 
Holmes (J. i,), Is th the End? cr 8vo 
Illingworth s R.), The Gospel Miracles, cr 8vo .. 
Jenkinson (G, J.), Saints in the es er 8yo... 
Jones (F. D.), Planing and Mi 
Lang (P. 8.), Where the Soldanel. * cr —- 
Lingard ‘gd .), The History of England, Vol. II., 8v: 
McGiffert (A. C.), The Rise of ‘odern Religious — 
MacLean (C. A.) and Blighton (F.), Here's to the Da 

‘ites der & Stoughton 6/0 
Mann (H. K.), The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages, Vols. XI. 

XIL., 8vo (K. — each = 12/0 
Mark ir.) zoos! ms ry cr 8vo (Unwin) net 3/6 
Murdock (w, F.) and wald (W. A.), Electrical Instruments in 
Theory and Praction cr 8vo ( 


Whittaker) net 10/6 
Parsons (S.), The Art of Landsca ee 8¥0 ..... Ary © net 15/0 
Peel (Mrs. C. S.), Mrs. Barnet-Ro Lane) 6/0 
Perkin (F. M.) and Jaggers (E. M.), troxt Book of Elementary Coen istry, 
nstable) net 3/0 
Philip (A. ). Essays towards a Theory ot Knowledge, cr 8vo (Houtlodge) net 2/6 
smerny, Mo, Lanoe Falconer, cr 8vo Nisbet) net 6/0 
Pieris EB). “Sen The Portuguese Era, 2 vols., 8vo (Simpkin) net 25/0 
Pramas (A,), Critical and Exegetical Commentary on II. eS 8v0 190 
( T. Clark) 
Pyemont fi 0. P.), a in South Africa .. (Sweet & Maxwell) net 10/6 
Ransome (A.), A Cam ion (Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Ripley (W. Z.), Railroads: Finance oo Organization, 8vo (Longmans) net 14/0 
Robson (E, I. ): Studies in the Second Epistle of St. Peter, cr 8vo 


b. Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Robson (W. N.), Principles of Legal Liability ter Trespass and Injuries 

by Animals, cr 8vo. Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Silberrad (U. L.), Co-Directors, cr 8vo.... 
Skrimshire (S.), Valuations, 8vo (Spon) net 10/6 
Thome HS , The German a and other Stories am Laurie) 6/0 
‘Thomas H.), The Book of Hard. tomy lowers, 8vo _— net 128 
Vergnet tp , France in Danger, cr (J. Murray) net 2/6 
Wall (W. , The War and Our Financial Fabric...(Chapman & _— net 5/0 
White Heat, by Pan, cr 8vo (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Williamson H.), To Arms! a Novel, cr 8vo .. eo A(T. W. | 6/0 
Wilson (P, W.), The Unmaking of Europe, cr 8v0. 3/6 
Woolf (V.), The Voyage Out, cr 8vo 6/0 
Yeo (M.), The Everlasting Quest, cr 8vo (Soc. of SS. Peter 3 Paul) net 26 
Zwemer (S, M,), The Vital Forces of Christianity and Islam, cr 8vo 


—_ Milford) net 3/6 


Heath & Cranton) net 
Ward & Lock) 
. Jenkins) net 

m Boilers and 

och P & Hall) net 

(Spon) net 
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INDIGESTION 


A LIFE-LONG SUFFERER FINDS RELIEF. 


Messrs. Savory & Moore continue to receive the most remarkable 
testimony to the value of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges for 
Indigestion, etc. Many sufferers, like the writer of the letter 
below, find that the lenges are successful even in cases of long 
standing, when all other remedies tried have failed to give relief. 
They are made solely by Savory & Moore, who strongly recom- 
mend them for Acidity, Heartburn, Flatulence, Hunger Pain and 
all forms of Indigestion. They are pleasant to take and quite 
harmless, 

TESTIMONY. 


“ Oxford L » Southampton. Oct. 1914. 
** Miss Sargeant, having used Messrs. Savory & oore’s Absorbent Lozenges, 
wishes to express her very great appreciation of them. She has found them an 
extraordinary cure for indigestion, from which she has suffered all her life, 
and has never before found that any advertised remedies have done 
the smallest good.” 


Bozes 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of all Chemists. 


A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, enclosing 
ld, for postage, and g this journal, 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID  .............+.++++:..4118,000,000. 














SS 


HOW TO SAVE 
INCOME TAX 
and 


SUPER TAX 


and to provide 
DEATH DUTIES. 
A super leaflet sent post free on application to the 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


48 GRAGEOHURON ‘STREET, LONDON. 








OF SCOTLAND, STRATHSPEY, AVIEMORE 


MODERN VILLA, FURNISHED. _ 2 Public, 6 Bedroom Bath, 
Garden. Season or per month.—Box No, 728, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtos 
Street, Strand, Janie, WC. 
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APPOINTMENTS "VACANT AND WANTED, 





[Aecssatss EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SECRETARY OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The Lancashire Education Committee r request applications for the above 
—— 

Secretary must be a University Graduate, and will be required to 
possess special knowledge and experience in connexion with both Secondary 
and Technical Education. 

The salary will commence at £600 per annum, increasing by £50 a year to 
£750 per annum, and the appointment will be subject to three months’ notice 
on either side. 

Fuller particulars of duties and conditions of appointment may be obtained 
on application from the undersigned. 

Applications, with corres of not more than three testimonials, to be sent to 
the “CLERK OF THE COUNTY COUNCIL,” at the County Offices, Preston, 
endorsed ‘“ Secretary of Higher Education,” on or before the 21st of April, 
1915. 

Any candidate who canvasses members of the Committee will thereby be 
disqualified. HARCOURT E, CLARE, 

County Offices, Preston. Clerk of the Lancashire County Couneil. 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 


WANTED, for September : 
(a) ~) Mis — to take charge of the English work; experiences 


entia! 
(b) a “CLASSICAL MISTRESS. Second Subject essential; Geography 
esirable. 
Degree, or equivalent, essential in both cases, Salary from £120 to £10, 
according to qualifications and experience. 
_ Applications should be sent as soon as possible to the HEAD- MISTRESS, 


U NiveRsity OF LIVERPOOL. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


CHAIR OF CIVIC DESIGN. 

The Council invite applications for this Chair, which is associated with the 
School of Architecture. Salary £400. Residence required from Ist October te 
3lst March. Professional practice allowed on conditions. Duties to begia 
Ist October, 1915. Applications, together with the names of three persons te 
whom reference may be made, and twelve copies of not more than sit 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the undersigned on or before 10th May, 
1915, Further particulars regarding conditions and duties may be had oa 
application. EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 


BEPFoRD COLLEGE FOR W OMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
BEGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


The Council, having instituted a second ASSISTANT-LECTURESHIP If 
LATIN, invite applications for the appointment. The salary offered is £165 
year, rising to & non-resident, The appointment is open to men 
women equally, 

Six printed or typed copies of applications, and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than ~~ 3, 4. pew to the 
SECRETARY OF COUNCIL, from whom further particu 
REQUIRED, D, for Educational Work, an ee 

good Secretarial training or experience. Age 25-35. Must be a Univer 
sity woman. No applications considered unless full particulars are given of 

School and College education and experience. Copies of testimonials 
be enclosed, ry £100, rising after probation,—Apply, by letter only, Miss 
GRUNER, 48 Mall < Chambers, Kensington, W. 


Rue for QUEEN MARY’S COLLEGE, 
LAHORE, a VICE-PRINCIPAL, to sail in Geptemben, The School 
Government, for Indian girls of high rank from 6 to 15. Qualifies- 
tions: a good Le training, and experience, Age under 40. Salary £20, 
with lodging ; is made for board, Second-class passage paid.—. 

to Mrs. WESTERN, "7 Pembridge Square, London, W. 


WARDEN IN HOLY ORDERS REQUIRED for ae 
St. Asaph and Bangor Clerical Education Societ: , Sie £350 and 
ouse (in Bangor). Good academical qualifications essential.—Ful 
of work and conditions may be obtained from the Rev. T. H. VAUGHAN, The 
Mar gh Northop, wintelie to whom applications must be sent in 
May 8th, 

















is under 











LECTURES, &c. 


JOHN HUNTER, 

inicaiie Sane Glasgow), 

AEOLIAN MALLY NEW BOND STREET, Ww. 
Worship at Eloven o'clock. 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 

22 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, ——. 

The Society a to send a speaker free of charge to Literary Societies 
League Meetings, &, 


D.D. 


as REV. 
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> ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE and 
L STAY Gn OPES om APRIT. 20th. 
= SUMMER SESSION wm to compete for the ENTRANCE 


Stadents entering 
{fered in September. 
SCHOLARSHIPS rm ful ormation ply to the DEAN 


ap 

Wright, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.), whe will be glad to make arrange- 

Siete for any 080 wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School. 
E. 


_ Mile End, 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENTS PARK, N.W. 


COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTBUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognized by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Er«mination Board, 











Principal: Mise M. J. TUKE, M.A, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
C TRAIBING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Beeognized by the Board of Education, by the Se Se 

Cambridge University 8 te 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE IL. DODD, M.A. 
hers’ Digloms, the Cambridge 


te for Junior Form 
ail Stedente with «4 a degree on - on entry. ae t-. 
a ae oa — 4 £25, to be repaid within three years. 
Boos The PRINCIPAL. 
BEL EDUCATIONAL ses (L ted), 
Peragant —— Training Clog ‘ot 
} lly ag 
; Sec., Mr. bt monds.—For Pros: 
oa ‘Scholarships apply to os the Principal, Miss Eb. LAW. NENCE. 
HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
T HINGTON, MANCHEST 


20 years trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies tn residence. 
— VER a uaE DEMAND POR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. BVARS, MA. receives 

pupils over 15 years ef age, to prepare niversities, Army, Navy 
_ I 

ay 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


(jaaaewar SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 


For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses b= MOLYRECY, MA. P 
Good modern education; country life. New of 12 
nalthy situation ; high position ; SAPE DISTANCE IN D. 
yy GRANGE, a acho! for Girls from 10 sic. 
Thorough general ed: — to heal 
Elder spec Art, "4 yond Geld for Hoc 
Bier ry may | iy AF- over 18, o Titentoe courte and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
WHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. — 
k Head-Mistress, » Se a. CAMERON, Ty Honours School of Modern 
— ane — *- pny Se Downs _—* Sea. _ 
Special eare ro to individual development. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
htt Catal inet om, Wea Bes ema He 
sootere Hoes. Specia] attention given to Languages, Music, and 
agent ter cSraneet cod Examinations and for the Universities if 
reat hae tion. Tennis, hockey, &e. 
SOUTHWOLD. 
UMFRIESSHIRE. 









































1T FELIX SCHOOL, 
Temporary Address—MOFFAT, D 


Mistress— Mise SILCOX, 
Summer Term will begin April Seed will termmate July 15th. 


l‘.«-- MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

mountain air. ryt sz ® ER OT 

riding, ewimming. Through express trains to London and the North.— 
: The Misses SALES. 


OUTHPORT PH FSIOAL eT EAIIBG | COLLEGE. 
LALETANDER” PG Seed tee ALE ANDES "the Stall conaatn of 


cal 
Besos, eter Sree Stem Sap ees bu 
ted Women are traized as Scien Teachers af 


| Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 


References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Bight F bey Gindstone, the 
Bon. and Rev. E. nratiee. 2: a ee ht ors he SECRSTSEY. 


SWEDISH 8 

TRE BEDFORD. PHYSICAL TRAIN ING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. , 

are trained in this Coll to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 


q inchudes 
logy and Hygiene, Daueing, Hockey, Lacrosse, —— 


KP6B4ston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
% HAGLEY Fou BIRMINGHAM. 
; @. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Ficpenstien for the Universities Scholarship. 
MESTIC SCIENCE bata tes: ENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING B 
from the HEAD MISTRESS. 


C#ORCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WOnTEiIne — 
BESIDENT SCHOOL FOR ‘THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Every facility for fmishing pupils and preparation versities il 
devired. “Bntixe od. Entire charge of pu abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 














Czvsen EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
% DENISON HOUSE, , WESTMINSTER, B LOMDOR, ssn 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. , 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Goegnese Gnar. 
Board and 1 | Tuition, £508 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, | 8ST. ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hut, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A hmited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science ig taken, 
premises. Fees 
Couneil will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Co {imental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOC D SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


"Miss © Cc. 1. Dopp, M. 
Vice Head Mistrtos. as Mise 3.8. H, McCaus 
and Tatton 2. “ jy ~ A , Chateaa. advantages for girls 
Board n to a 
preparing for the University. oe 


RAPERS’ COMPANY'S GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
The DRAPERS’ COMPANY are about to award 
—sS — to study at some 








HIPS to enable 
education, either in e omar o for the 
Degree Examination of a University My United Ki 
ships will be of the value of £00 per annum be tenable for two 


or three years. Candidates 

ist of June, 1915, avd must have passed some approved public 

or give other evidence satisfactory to the Compan a successful rafal study. The 

parent or guardian of every candidate must aatisty the 

aap Ae AS chip Yo eatey ot her edwention In the 

bk Te to a girl who has for 

than three ME at 7 “Umne attended s San ® the y og 
Tees [eit e 

ce TO THE D COMPANY. Denps Deapens’ Throgmorton 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SOHOOL, 
TLOCK 





Head. Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Claseical Tripos, Camb., 


ae h Education on Modern lines. lines. fon for Public Examina- 
Grounds, = -q 4 a Bwinmine bath, &c. MVulenbie 
ay and Benior Scholarships f for daughters of Clergy; ‘Scholarships to 
Daisy or Secreta, or cRRUa Witte ie ars, Wanton 
Ltaezout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 














Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 
ARPENDEBN HALL, HERTS. 
iad tinall HOME SCHOOL, tor GIRLS. The eeneral education ox modern 
Mise ENGLISH (formerly Senior Mistress ef Prior's Field, Godalming). 





pazs HOME SCHOOL IN HAMPSTEAD.—First-rate 

of Fronchinncwage annvermoa,sigetion, Maat baary M - Art. 

Healthy position near Heath.—Mille, EXPULSO 23 bewien Rood, 

W. Hampstead, N.W. 

PL GHFIELD, OXHEY LAN E, WATFORD. 

Miss WALLIS. 

— School tor Girls, 

pabren Hol HOLIDAYS, sys. March ‘31 Siet Tw April hi 


M OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
8CH Exce) 
heal 











HIGH-CLASS 





sipinations. Excellent results. Good fiela for References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring of Blackheath oe mee, 
Bardsley, Hon. Sec., CMS, yo ee PRINCIPAL tor 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 


Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

a gr gg ee 
mg. enna, 

Legine Thursday, May @tb, 1915. 


4c. Summer Term 
UTDOOR LIFE—THATOHAM FLOWER FARM, 
b 
he oe Nomen. er etre 
Exam. two Thatcham stedents bracketed Tedaliiets, Beekeeping, 
¥ Fruit preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. is 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AI AND COLLEGES. 
| | aye FP NAVY ASA PROFESSION. —60 pages Crown 

















of ho pag ond Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A co be forwarded ) te interested parents — 
Messrs, GIE MATTHEWS & 8 GROVE, Ltd.,65 South Molton Street, 
Lendon, W. 





ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. ized Se 
above Army Counc. Magnificent bu il ENGINEERING te wavaL 
— Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 

ITY OF LONDON SOEKOOL. 


ENTRANCE aay ey ty (Ciassical, Modern, an@ Science), 
of the value of £15 15s. perannum for three years, will be open for competition 


M 
= nium on8 Betmece Ferns of 4. 5. AUSTEN, Ginctay, 06 Be 
bankment, E.C. 








ERSEY LA. LADIES’ ¢ COLLEGE, 8T. BELIESA, JERSEY. 
ee: ede wegyey. for Continental School ; facilities for learning 
li range of ali other subjects ; boarding fees moderate; 


School, Victerie Eas 

| BAP * BA, 8 0 H O O L. 
Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 

iatpice Dots Gawd ent See —s= 





and liberal. Stet, henit loeality ; cames, &e., im own grounds; ses- 
Coe ce Prospectus apply to Miss LOBENYS, Prineipal, 





Next 
Apply, MEAD MASTER, TER, Sobool louse, " ipawich, 
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BINGDON SUHOOL, BERKS.—Public School educa- 

tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 

‘ine buildings,-including Chapel,. Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C. Fees, £55. 
Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

cientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organi three Departments: Suegemngors te Cage 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Eac 

mont has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


T,2*Ss2e8 PARK SCHOOL, 








near READING. 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection, 
For full partic apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 


OLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND EXHIBITION FUND.— 
The DRAPERS’ COMPANY are about to offer TWO SCHOLARSHIPS 

of £60 per annum, tenable for two or three years at some place of advanced 
education for the study of Theoretical or Applied Science, Art, Medicine, or 
Law, or the Degree Examination of some University in the United Kingdom. 
The Scholarships will be awarded to (a) Sons or grand of F. of the 
Drapers’ Company between 16 and 20 years of age on the Ist June, 1915; (b) other 
boys of the same age. ‘The parent or guardian of every candidate must 
satisfy the Com that he needs the assistance of the Scholarship to carry 
on his education, e Company will shortly have the right also to nominate 
for an Exhibition of £70 per annum, tenable for three yoars at King’s College, 
Cambridge, a son or dson of a Freeman of the Company of not more than 
20 yoars of .—Further aa may be obtained on application to 
pue Cua THE COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, 

.ondon, E,C, 


ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOPS TEIGNTON, 
8S. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN,.—The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of v beautiful country, Dartmoor and the 
soa within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
Examination May 18th, 19th, 20th, At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior 
or Junior Departmont, including JAMES OF HEREFORD Me gegen ays 


value £35 per annum, with et for bore born, educated, or residi 
Herefordshire. Also ARMY AND OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Some NOMINATIONS FOR SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £3 per 
oqeamn,, a0 open for next term.—Apply to The BUBSAR, The College, 
Che m, 


7ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
OPENED 1900, 

















A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 


NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL Oru, 
Head-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A, Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1915.—An Examination will be held 
at the School on June Srd and 4th, 1915, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
aro tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Kev, A. it. 
COOKE, Sc.D., Head-Master. 


HE MOUNT, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE.—Pre- 

paratory for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. — - modern house 

in ideally healthy, sheltered situation on estuary of Dee. Equable climate, 

Every care for health. Sea bathing.—For prospectus, apply Mr, E, TEMPLE 
CHURTON, M.A, Oxon. 


J)\ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
DULWICH, 8.E 


, 8.E. 
Boys from six years of age prepared for Dulwich College, Osborne, or any 
Public School. Modern Buildings on high open groun Moderate Fees, 
Entire charge where parents a . 
Prospectus from Head-Master, Rev. W. RB. M. LEAKE, M.A. 














Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
formation, apply = = Head-Master, the Key, F, pz W. LUSHINGTON, 


M.A., or te the 
RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, incorporated ¥ Royal Charter, 
Head-Master: F, . STOCKS, M.A. 
Inclusive Fees, £42 to £51 per annum. 
Modern Laboratories and Workshops. 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COMPETITION, MARCH 20ra, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 29ru. 
Tilustrated Prospectus and full iculars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 

held on June Ist and 2nd to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 

varying in value from £70 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION for 
b ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 14 on June Ist, 
1915, will be held on July 13th and following days.—Further information can 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. (Founded 1578.) Motor 
from Maidstone, Complete modern School buildings and boarding 
houses (1911), Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400ft. above 
soa, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald. Full particulars from Rev. 
W. W. Holdgate, M.A., or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W. 


iL KLEY GRAMMAR ~ YORKSEIRE. 


Doren COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
n 

















SCHOOL, 





Healthily situated noar the Moors. Leaving oy ee Extensive 
y, 2 


Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin Thurs 
1915, ead-Master—C, W, ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


T. BEES SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 
bk in the last week in March for about 8 Scholarships, reducing fees for 
board and tuition in some cases to £9 per annum, and also for about 15 
Places on the Foundation, reducing same fees to £46 per annum,—Apply, 
HEAD-MASTER, - 


2nd April, 








LIFTON COLLEGE.—Olassical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from ets 
to £2100 a Zor, Also two Percival Scholarships and a SCHOLA 
ARMY CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June. 
“War Exhibitions” for sons Old Cliftonians.—P 
SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 
Peomseaws SCHOOL, 
Chairman of Trustees: V 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGSRsEZ 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rey, ¥ a 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &, Exhiby 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Oolthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Bdge; under the Manag t of the C ittee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, medical and suitable education tor 
boys subject to ery: Terms 30s. weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
EXPERT ADVICE FREE. Boys who don't get 
ACKWARD Public Schools, shy boys, idle Loys, boys whe enn te 
Boys led but not driven. , i such boys become failures 
for want of good Guid and E 2 t at the 
critical time. Consultation and Advice (in confidence) without obligation. 
“SIGMA,” c/o Galts, J. Dalton Street, Manchester. 
_ ——————————————__—=——— 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Kapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, T 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, Ww, 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, 9d. per 1,000 words. Special 
discount for large orders and regular work. Uegent work executed aad 
delivered same as received.—Apply, MANAGER, The Crown T writing 
- | r; ome ureau, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannes 
Stree .C. 





WORCE 
ORCESTERSHIRE 





























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4026, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 
| SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 


invite ap lications from —— ed ladies who are look for posts as 
MISTREBSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 
‘Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
eee 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 

& Homes for boys and girls by a full particulars of 

their ~~ 1 pm (age of pupils, 1 ity preferred, range 

rpoTORs f2 


Ctores 








of foes, 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 


Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 City. 
CHO OLS D TUTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid ponents in their selection v4 qentins (free of charge) pro 
spectuses and full culars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
+ —— including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 

nglan 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present coa- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
given. "Phone, write, or call, J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 148 
Cannon Street, London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


MNVHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS —There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses ead 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided 











ided upon, __ 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. 
Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Cultura, 
Sleeping in Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific Noa- 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Childrea, 

Medical references.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials. 


A* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 


FOREIGN. 


WITZERLAND.—MANOR FARM, INTERLAKEN.— 

PENSION for ENGLISH VISITORS, Picturesque situation on Ieke 
Thun. Ideal Spring Besort for those seeking health and rest, combined with 
homelike, country life, Liberal cuisine. Boating, bathing, driving, climb- 
ing, &c. References given, Excellent medical advice obtainable. Terms 
moderate. Special arrangements for families, Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A RE YOU WANTING TO HELP FURTHER SOMB 
DESERVING WAR CHARITY ?—You can turn into ready cash for 
Watches, Gold Bracelets, Gold 

















the purpose, any Gold Jewellery, Gold 4 
Chains, Gold Medals, &c., by sending to FRASERS, the well-known an 
most reliable firm, who will give utmost value by return, or make an offer. 
Reference: Capital and Counties Bank. —FRASERS (IPSWICH) LTD. 
GOLDSMITHS, Dept. 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. Est. 1833. 
VPILEPSY.—T0O MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been ogoctally erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy- 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GBISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


—= 
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LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full valne should apply to the actuai 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 68 Oxford 
Street, Londen. Est. 100 years. 


es 4 ee "— , ss 
ORTGAGE SECURITIES WANTED, comprising good 
sound Freehold and Lease!old properties, London and suburbe pre- 
ferred, for a larze fund im hand. (‘an be divided to suit requirements, 
Liberal advances. Moderate interest.— Apply, “ EVANS,"* 1] Liverpool 
Terrace, Worthing. 





UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.— Tbe People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

71) Inas. Ask for free ptive list, take £1 chemee. Five per cent. 
paid since 1899.—P.B.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 








JKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
¥ Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pefs. One killed 


7 means Scores less in Summer, Tins, Is. Sd., 28. 3d., 40. 64.— 
powantH & y AIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crook ore Road, Sheffield 
APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (A.sant Memoniat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patxon: H. 2 Kuve. 
READERS of this journal willing to benofit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
aubuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
uadiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are usoded. 
Treasurer: Tur Eant or Hannowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hami.ron. 











THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organwation), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
ef the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUSSCRIFPTION. 


LIFE + ee 1s 





& «. 5 | 2 s. a. 
Bon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 © 0| Members ... .. ws a « 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Bon. Vice-Presidents ... ... !0 0] Associates, with Literature 
OS Fee @| and Journal... .. .. . 0 5 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Men bers of the Territorial Foree is at half- 
rates, except in the case of suLecriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 








ELKINGTO 


&CO., 
LTD. 





Elkington Plate. 
Modern and Antique 


Silver. 
Jewellery. 
Dressing Bags. 


Bronzes. 





FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


o- 





LONDON: 


22 Regent Street, S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


BIR MINGHAM: 
Newhall Street. 
MANCHESTER: 
50 King Street. 
GLASGOW: 
42 Buchanan Street. 


LIVERPOOL: 
27 Lord Street 











How to tura 
a Loss 
into a Profit. 


The purchasing power of a soveregn is to-day 
far less than it was in the days be ore the War. 
And this is a vital point to many persons nowadays 
when there are fewer sovereigns coming in. 

What then is the remedy ? 

If your income is derived fron investments, sell 
them, even if the sale entails a loss on what you 
paid for them. 

For with the resultant capital you can buy a 
Canada Life Annuity which will yield you a 


greater income with larger security. 


A man of 67 can obtain for 
£500 an annuity of £61.5.5 
—a return of over 12% on 
his investment. 


The Canada Life Assurance Co. «ffers security which is 
absolutely undemable. Over £11,5 0.000 invested under 
the supervision of the Canadian Government guarantee the 
prompt payment of your income. 

Established in 1847 the Company has a long and honour- 
able record of increasing success, and to-day its standing is as 
high as any Life Office in the world, so that while the 


Company offers the best value in anauities its security is 


unsurpassed and absolutely undoubted 


Write to-day, mentioning your age (in confidence), to 
Mr. A. D. CHEYNE, Manager, 


CANADA LIFE 
ASSURANCE CO., 


8 Canada Life Buildings, 


KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C. 





P.C.B.—10, 


— 





HELP 


THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


SAVE THE CHILDREN, 
THE 
NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 
It has rescued 19,400 little ones, 


and now has 4,600 under its caro. 
Contributions will be gratefully received by 


PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Read, London, §.E. 


*,° Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to the Waifs 
and Strays Society. 


“SPECTATOR.” 





THE 





CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each. By post, Is. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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A TON OF COAL 
FOR 2/6 


Remarkable Offer to Enable Every Household 
to Test the Splendid Economic Advantages 
of “Seldonite,” which, at a cost of 2/6 
only, makes One Ton of Coal go 
as far as Two. 





The introduction of the wonderful chemical compound 
* Seldonite,” which doubles the “life” of coal, or, in other 
words, cuts in half the coal bill, is resulting in something like 
a sensation. 

At this time, when every penny of housekeeping counts, 
* Seldonite ” proves a veritable blessing, for warmth is almost as 
important as food. P 


£10 SAVED DURING COAL FIRE SEASON. 


Ladies are now finding that they are able to have in kitchen or 
drawing-room the brightest, cosiest, and hottest fires they wish, 
and yet make ono scuttleful of coal treated with “Seldonite” go 
a3 far as two ordinary ones. 

A saving such as this is, of course, greatly appreciated, all the 
more so because servants are pleased when “Seldonite” is used, 
for fires burn clearer, need less attention, and there is practically 
no waste, dust, or soot. 

No matter how small or large your coal bill, you can effect 
a wonderful saving by using “Seldonite,” and if you use, say, one 
ton of coal a month you can easily save from £10 to £15 during 
the coal fire season. 

In order to give the public a most advantageous opportunity of 
testing “Seldonito” in their own homes the Se have 
decided for a short while to send post free the full-size 4s. box 
(sufficient to treat one ton of Coal, Coke, Anthracite, or Slack), 
with full directions, to all readers for only 23. 6d. Orders and 
remittances, howover, must be sent within the next few days. 
Five boxes will be forwarded (whilst this offer lasts) for only 10s. 


A MOST REMARKABLE SUCCESS. 


Already “Seldonite” has found thousands of users who appre- 
ciate its cleanly and splendidly economical advantages, and 
testify to their appreciation by constant repeat orders. 

Among the many thousands of delighted users of “ Seldonite” 
are the following :— 

The Viscount Elibank, 
who writes—"I like ‘Seldonite’ as much as over, and enclose cheque for a 
further supply. You can certainly make use of anything I have said in favour 
of ‘ Seldonite,’ as I wish you every success.” 
The Viscountess Templetown, 
who writes—I have found ‘Seldonite’ most satisfactory, and will order more 


when required.” 

The Lady Swansea, 
who writes—' Please send me five more boxes of ‘Seldonite.” I was perfectly 
satisfied with the first trial box and think it excellent." 


Lucy, Countess of Egmont, 
who writes—"I am quite satisfied with the ‘Seldonite." Please send me a 


further supply.” 

Lady Isabel Stewart, 
who writes—“ I have been using ‘ Seldonite’ on my coals for the last three or 
four weeks, and find a very great improvement, The coal lasts well, the fires 
are perceptibly much warmer, and when ‘Seldonite’ was not used I at once 


noticed the difference.”’ 

Lady Richardson, 
who writes—"I find ‘Seldonite’ very satisfactory in making a very bright and 
extra warm fire. It is also much cleaner than ordinary coal.” 


Lady Frankland, 
who writes—"'I have much pleasure in stating that I have found ‘ Seldonite’ 
most satisfactory. It certainly makes the coal last much longer.” 


Colonel Fludyer, 
62 Warwick Square, who writes—‘“I find that when using ‘ Seldonite,’ not only 
is there a great saving in the amount of coal used, but also that the coal 
In the kitchen range I find it 


” 








treated with it gives out twice as much heat. 
saves quite one large scuttleful of coal per day. 
Lady Shelford, 
who writes—"'I find ‘Seldonite’ very satisfactory. The fires burn clear, last 
long, and retain the heat, In addition to this there is very little smoke,” 
Louisa, Lady Walker, 
who writes—"I shall be much obliged if you will send me eleven more bores of 
* Seldonite,’ as I and all my family use it and find it quite excellent. The fires 
are bright, and the consumption of coal considerably less."’ 
The Hon. Mrs. Eric Thesiger, 
who writes—‘You are at perfect liberty to use my name with regard to 
praising ‘ Seldonite.’ I am very pleased with it,” 

“Seldonite” is easily used, and is alike suitable for factory, 
hospitals, schools, clubs, kitchen, greenhouse, drawing-room, or 
dainty flat. It does not smell; there are no fumes; it is perfectly 
healthy. Indeed, no one knows that it is in use except that the 
fire burns consistently, warmly, cosily, and brightly without any 
attention. 

To take advantage of the special offer made above readers 
should send remittances of 2s. 6d. for the full-size 4s. box 
(sufficient for one ton of Coal, Coke, Anthracite, or Slack), or 
10s. for five boxes, addressing their letters to: Seldonite 


Laboratories, Ltd., 497 Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 





*» To Ministers, Members of 
Parliament, Members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, American 


Visitors, and others wishing to spend the 
Spring and Summer in London in a digni- 
fied, well-furnished Adam House, in an ideal 
situation, near Parks, the Abbey, Houses 
of Parliament, and chief Public Offices, 


TO LET 


FURNISHED 


Exceptionally beautiful 
and quiet HOUSE in 
Westminster (14 Queen 
Anne’s Gate), over- 
looking St. James’s Park. 


At the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the 
house was the private Museum of the cele- 
brated antiquarian, Mr. Charles Towneley. 


The accommodation consists of 15 Bed- 
rooms, 2 Baths, spacious Dining Room with 
Red Porphyry Scagliola Pilasters, Drawing 
Room, Library with Vaulted Ceiling 
decorated by Angelica Kauffmann, Ante- 
Room as depicted in well-known mezzo- 
tint of 1790 from picture by Zoffany, Study, 
Inner and Outer Halls, Domestic Offices, &c. 


SANITARY CONDITION EXCELLENT. 





MODERATE RENTAL 
Less than Unfurnished Rent. 





Further particulars and orders to 
view of the Agents: 


Messrs. TROLLOPE, 


5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


The House could be let from the middle of March 
till the end of August, or for further term by arrange 
ment. Strict references required from intending 
tenants. Housemaid left in house; wages paid. 
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ROLLS- 
ROYCE 


THE WORLD'S BEST CAR. 


“GREAT BRITAIN IS 
FORTUNATE IN HAVING THE 
SOLE MANUFACTURE OF THE 
PREMIER CAR DE LUXE— 


THE ROLLS-ROYCE.” 


—THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, 
MARCH 13th, 1915. 











ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 14-15 Conduit, street, 


TELEGRAMS : “ Rolhead"’ (Reg.), London. Telephone : Gerrard 1654 (3 lines). 


























(Founded by Dr. Stephenson.) 


Chief Offices: 104-122 CITY ROAD, LONDON, £C. 
Principal - Rev, W. HODSON SMITH. 


Treasurers :—Joun R. Baniow, Esq., J.P.; 
Cor, and ALD, Sim Cuanizys Waxgyixiv, J.P, 


THE WAR, 


during its continuance, and long after, 
will make heavy demands on our 
resources, but, in accordance with our 
traditions for 45 years, no child in moral 
peril or ascertained need will be denied 
shelter and care. 

Increased Cost of Maintenance of our 
family of 2,300 must be met. No 
luxuries—only absolute necessities—are 
provided, yet some of our children and 
workers have already voluntarily denied 
themselves to help us to pay our way. 

Our books close about March 31,andI 
confidently appeal for SPECIAL GIFTS 
Father at the Front. to enable us to end the year free of debt. 


fl raw 60 re, . 
2 ed 
Remittances should be addressed to Rev. W. Hodson Smith, 
National Children’s Home, 104-122 City Road, London, E.C 
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Private G. Dowsell, ol the 2nd Welsh Regiment, writes, December 8th, f0r4, 
from the North Staffs Infirmary :—" | am sending this tin of your 

obacco, which | owe my life, as no doubt you will see that a shrap- 
Rel bu et passed through the tin, which | was carrying In my serge 
Coat pocket; you can guess | was very thankful | was omy a atin 


of Player's Navy Cut. which | have been smoking this last three 
years .. , | must say there was a great rush for Piayer’s Navy Cut 
when Issued out at the Front, and was a great comfort to the troops 


In the trenches. 


Players Navy Cut 


TOBACCO AT THE FRONT. 
TROOPS AT HOME (Baty Paid) 
It would be well If those wishing to send Tobacco to our Soldiers 
would remember those still in Great Britain There are thousands 
of Regulars and Territorials awaiting orders and In sending a present 
how you are assured of reachingyour man. Supplies may be obtained 
from the usual trade sources, and we shall be giad to furnish any 
information on application, 
TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free) 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham, wi!l (through the Proprietors for 
Export, the British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd.) be pleased to 
arrange supplies of 
this world-renowned 
Brand to be for- 
warded to the Front 


John Player 


& Sons, at Duty Free Rates 
Cas'le Tobacco 

Factory, The} Bue of on 

®@ imperial letacco . 

NOTTINGHAM. (o: Gt. Br tain & Ireland) 


Limited. 























Something entirely new! 





Paper Towels « Soap Wafers 
for Friends at the Front 







There’s a hearty welcome 
for a Gift like this ! 






wtsre onpen rows 


HEY miss the bathroom, those friends of yours on Active 
Service. The clean towel, the soap; these are looked 
upon now as luxuries. Which makes a present of the Box 
here illustrated about the most useful gift you can send. 
The Carton contains twelve boxes, each of which holds 
six Dennison Crepe Paper Towels, and enfolded in each 
towel is a wafer of soap. The towels are strong, soft and 
absorbent. They are as good for the purpose as linen towels, 
and far more hygienic. Out there, they'll bea boon. The 
soap, in thin wafers, gives a rich creamy lather, and each 
wafer is just sufficient to provide a thoroughly good wash. 
And it’s the Dennison “ Quality ” in Toweis, in soap and in 
“ put-up” which makes the present so pleasing alike to the 
recipient and to the giver. 
CARTON OF 12 PACKETS 5s. Of Stationers, 
SINGLE PACKETS - - 6d. everywhere. 
Explanatory Pamphlet from 


DewnisoncMlawnufactucing Co.,ltd 


————— = KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. = ———nl 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


a 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION JUST READY. 


A SURGEON 
IN BELGIUM 


By H. S. SOUTTAR, F.R.CS, 
te Surgeon-in-Chief of the Belgian Field Hospital, 
With interestinz Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net, 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says— 

“Tf all war books were like this one, it is safe to say that we 
should hear no complaint that the public is already weary of 
volumes dealing with the great conflict. For, in place of the 
average piece of journalistic hack-work, we have here a live book, 
a book with a character and a soul, a book whose literary skill and 
deep human feeling justify the prediction that it will be found 
among the few eloct records which survive their hour, and are still 
remembered and consulted in years to come. Dr. H. 8. Souttar, 
the author, has the true gift of the descriptive writer, and the 
wide endowment of a thinker as well. His reflections upon the 
horrors which he saw are even more suggestive than his brisk, 
pictorial narrative ; he keeps his head, and tempers his judgment 
with wisdom; yet the sum total of his record is just one mor 
damning document in the terrible indictment of Prussian brutality, 
This is one of the most impressive books that the war has yet 
produced; it should be read by everyone who wants to regard the 
struggle in its true perspective.” 

THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS, 


HIS ENGLISH WIFE 
By RUDOLPH STRATZ. 6s. 
SprcratTor.— A book which, in spite of our natural prejudices, interested 
us immensely.” 
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WILLS’S 99 


MIXTURE 


1/1 for 2ozs. 2/2 for 4-Ib. tin. 


9 
6 
(VIRGINIA) 


CIGARETTES 


20 for 9d. In decorated pocket cases. 








BILLIE’S MOTHER. sy mary Jj. &. 
SKRINE, Author of “A Stepson of the Soil,” &. 6s. 
Times.—" Love and mother-loye, hate and greed, all straightforward ani 
strong, are amongst the richest things from which fiction springs: and thes 
are here.” 


A SUMMER ON THE YENESEI 
By MAUD D. HAVILAND. 
With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 10s. 6d. net. 


Osserver.—“ A capital book of travel about a country which is likely te 
come very much to the fore in the next few years.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Stroet, W. 
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ON ACTIVE SERVICE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. APRIL, 1915. 


SHAVE WITHOUT SOAP |i) 2= Pe: ort. ny thomas Handy, 0m. 
_ yg net A LerTer a a. By Robert Crozier Long. 

, ROBLEMS OF DipLomacy In THE Near East. By Outis. 

Uso a Tube of LLOVES Tue DevENcES OF CONSTANTINOPLE. Wira Mar, By H. Charles Woods, 


«ce 59 Tus Future or Turkey. By Politicus. 
Tue Economic Tricompn or Britisu Sra Power, By Excubitor, 
— aa War Srrenate ov Germany, Great Barirarx, aNp France, By W. 4H. 
Mallock. 


Enoianp, Russia, AND ConsTaNTINOPLE. By J. B, Firth. 
And a Razor—That'’s All. Witt ng Fa By ‘. ~ (gy eo : 
Wiruin tue Enemr’s Lines. By Mrs. St. Clair Stobart. 
It Softens Beard, Soothes Sensitive Skin, Reveriz or A Sportsman, By John Galsworthy. 
Avoids Cutting, and SAVES TIME. Tus Fouts or Earty OFrers ov Prace. By Dr. J. Holland Rose. 
. o- com 2. 0 808° HE Irish Lorp-LigutEenancr. By J. G. Swift MacNeill, K.C., M.P, 
Ask for WIDOW Lloyd's *Euxr.e-sis”” at Chemist's or Stores America’s Unsneatnep Weapon. By James Davenport Whelpley. 
The label on genuine bears signature “ Aimée Lloyd” in RED Lazour aND THE War, By J. M. Kennedy. 
REFUSE ANY OTHER. ‘ Tue Frvat Exputsion or Ggpmany wrom Cuina, By Imperialist. 
History oy THE War, WiTH Mars, , 

TUBES 1s. 6d. or 3s. each, post free (United Kingdom)- CoRREsPONDENCE: THE Derivation or Crvit AuTHoritr. By W.S. Lilly. 

A small “Sample” Tube (for week-end visit), 6d. London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Lamrrep. 


: Meas ~ 
wa Oe Sas ae Sera READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” To hold Sis 


7 23 Panton 8t 
AIMEE LLOYD & co., Sengenarteets ow. Numbers, 2s. each. By Post, 2s. 3d. May be had by order through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, W.C. 
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ANY a caf 

owes its repu- 

tation for luxurious 

springing and “light- 

ness on tyres” to the 

buoyant resilience 

and sturdy strength 
of British Avons. 


Stocks held by more than 700 garages in the United Kingdom, and by agents in Egypt, This year demand 
Australia, Now Zealand, India, Canada, South Africa, Japan, China, Siam, Argentina, &c, them for the new car 
Nearest source of supply and useful tyre literature from the Avon Inp1a Russsr Co., Ltd., 

19 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. or for replacements. 
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THE RAT-PIT 


A Remarkable New Book by Patrick MacGill 
the Navvy Writer, who achieved a sensational 
success last Sprin with CHILDREN OF THE 
DEAD END. 10, in 15 days. Justout. 6s. 


THE IDEAL SINNER 


Some Chapters from the Life of John Scarlett, 
M.P. By a New Novelist (S. B. Chester). 6s. 


SIR JOHN FRENCH 


An Authentic Biography by Cecil Chisholm, 
with a Tribute by Lord Roberts, an_ Intpro- 
duction by Sir Evelyn Wood, and a Portrait 
py J. R. L. French. Cloth. 1s. net. 


SINCE LORD ROBERTS’ 


account of his forty-one years in India there 
has probably been no other record of similar 
eharacter in the service of the Empire com- 
parable to this of Maj.-Gen. Steele (Ev. Stand.) 


40 YEARS IN CANADA 


Reminiscences of the Great North-West. By 
Maj.-Gen. S. B. Steele, C.B., M.V.O., late of the 
N.W. Mounted Police. Wilustrated. 16s. net. 


LODGES IN THE WILDERNESS 


“A fascinating book” (Times) about the Great 
Waterless Desert, a roblem of General 
Botha’s Campaign. By . C. Scully. 5s. net. 


EVERY WOMAN’S FLOWER GARDEN 


How to Make and Keep it Beautiful. A Prac- 
tical Book by Mary Hampden. With nearly 
100 Illustrations in Colour, &c. 5s. net. 


HERBERT JENKINS Ltd. Arundel Pl. SW 











VOLUME Il. JUST READY 


MR. HILAIRE BELLOC 
writing to the Publishers, says— 

“Mr. Buchan's history of the war is by far the best 
summary and guide to the military side of the subject 
which I have seen. . .. The book is peeuliarly lucid in 
arrangement, and one rises from it possessed with a 
good foundation upon which to build all one’s judgment 
of the campaign in its further stages.” 


NELSON’S 


HISTORY OF THE WAR 


By JOHN BUCHAN 


With Preface by the Earl of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
In Monthly Volumes. Is. net. 


“The second volume of Mr. John Buchan’s history of the war is 
even better than its predecessor, which we noticed on February 27th. 
It carries the story from the beginning of the retreat from Mons 
up to the beginning of the Battle of the Aisne. The most 
interesting chapter, hewever, is the one which gives a detailed 
account of Eivteiuad brilliant victory at Tannenberg at the 
end of August, which, so far as we know, has never before been 
described in England.”—The Spectator, March 20th. 


C. K. S. in the Sphere says :— 

“ Various histories of the War are in course of serial publication, 
but one book stands out above everything else that I have read. 
This is Nelson’s History of the War, by John Buchan, the first 
volume of which is before me.” 


Vol. L—FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE 
WAR TO THE FALL OF NAMUR. 

Vol. I1L—FROM THE BATTLE OF MONS 
TO THE GERMAN RETREAT TO 
THE AISNE. 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 








000 BOOKS WANTED. LISTS FREE. Highest 
cash value given for sets of Standard Authors, First Editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Stevenson, Hardy, Meredith, Kipling, Geo. Moore; Books illus- 
trated by Alken, Leech, Cruikshank, Rowlandson; Early books on America 
snd Australia. Entire libraries or smaller collections purchased to any 
emount.— HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








Rex Wanted by Stevenson, Meredith, Symons, Row- 
landson, Hewlett, Gissing, Whistler, Hardy, Wilde, Conrad, Pater, 
Noyes, Kipling, Dowson, Thackeray, Dickens, h, B. Shaw, Borrow, 

mburne, Tennyson, Cruickshank, Alken, George Moore’s Pagan Poems. 
Literature at Nurse, Flowers of Passion, Confessions of a Young Man, any 
first editions. —-HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 





MEDOC. THE 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dosen. 
Bots, 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine. The quality 
this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


—_—_- 


Scale of Charges for 


&6 SPECTATOR.” The “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Tus Onp Cornun 
Booxstorgs (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 


ST. ESTEPHE Advertisements. Tue InrennaTionan News Company, 
Seencineaenaaien tite : Ovrsipz Pacr (when available) 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
bottle. comparison it will be 14 Guineas, U.8.A.; Mussrs. Brentano, Corner 5th 
found very superior to” wine aE SE £12 12 0 Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A, 
The appreciation thi ae Half-Page (Column) ......... 6 6 O and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 Quarter-Page(Half-Column) 3 3 O D.C.; Tus Susscrirtion News Company, 
cereus in oo a pro- — Column (Third of as 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
neo noe, Half Narrow Column ......... 2 2 0 Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; Gaticnani’s 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. Quarter Narrow Column...... $30 Lrprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tun 

ree Baten o 6 Doren Prints Delivered Carriage Column (two-thirds width Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 

Trral Ordeve of 1 Dosen Bote, Deleveres Corrinne Pasa. CE PATO) ove cccccccccscrscscceses 8 0 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wx. 

AD who know these wines tell us there is no Dawson anv Sons, Manning Chambers, 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. ComPaNIEs. Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 
Outside Page......cecscececseees £16 16 0 St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


EAND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 


Inside Page ........ 


eee eeeeeeene 


14140 TurAnoto-A merican Booxse..ine Dezpor, 








LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Strect. 








THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 

» Southwark, London, S.E.) contains hair- 

Paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 

Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 

@r plain, New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain. 


STICKPHAST 


Is a clean white paste 
“net a messy liquid. 














Five lines (45 words) and under in broad 
column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for 
every additional line (containing on an 
average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 
8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an 
ineh. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds 
width of page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of 
the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to 
space. 


Terms: net. 


ft WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








Port Said; and Wau. Dawson anv Sons, 
Cape Town. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun Baxer. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
THE GREAT CONDE 


A Life of Louis II de Bourbon, Prince of Condé. 
By the Honble. EVELINE GODLEY. With 
Portraits and Maps, Demy 8vo, I5s. net. 


AT HOME & on the BATTLEFIELD 


Letters from the Crimea, China, and Egypt, 
written by SIR FREDERICK STEPHENSON, 
G.C.B., late Scots Guards, with a slight Memoir 
of Himself, of his Brother, SIR WILLIAM 
STEPHENSON, K.C.B., and of their Father, 
SIR BENJAMIN STEPHENSON,G.C.H. Edited 
by Mrs. FRANK POWNALL, With Illustrations, 
12s. net, 


A LIFE OF ROBERT CECIL, 


First Earl of Salisbury. By ALGERNON CECIL, 
Author of “ Six Oxford Thinkers.” With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


GERMAN PHILOSOPHY IN 
RELATION TO THE WAR 


dl J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Birmingham. 
2s. 6d. net, 

Philosophical ideas have played an important part in creating 
the moral atmosphere in Germany which made the present outrage 
on civilization possible. But the decisive ideas were not those for 
which what is commonly known as German Philosophy stands— 
tho ideas of Kant, Fichte, and Hegel. On the contrary, they are 
the fruit of a violent reaction against them, as the book makes 
clear, 


THE HISTORIES OF TACITUS 


An English Translation. By GEORGE 
GILBERT RAMSAY, M.A.Oxon., LL.D., Litt.D, 
With Introduction, Frontispiece, Notes, and 
Maps. Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 


THE SPIRIT OF JAPANESE ART 


By YONE NOGUCHI. 2s. net. New volume in 
the Wisdom of the East Series. - 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
MUSIC 


By THOMAS TAPPER and PERCY GOET- 
SCHIUS. With Illustrations. 7s, 6d. net. 


THE SPLENDID BLACKCUARD 


A Novel by ROGER POCOCK, Author of “ Jesse 
of Cariboo.” 6s, 








LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





Just Published. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
First Edition Exhausted before Publication, 


A LICE 


AND A FAMILY 
A Story of South London 
By ST. JOHN G. ERVINE 
Author of “Mrs. Martin's Man” 


Mr. Ervine’s first novel was a most notable 
success ; his second will be even more widely read 


SOURIS 


A Remarkable First Novel 
By FAY MYDDLETON 


Please send postcard for our New Announcement 
List and Booklet on St. John G. Ervine and his work 


MAUNSEL & CO., Ltd. 


Oakley House, Bloomsbury St., London, W.C_/ 








Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


In Four Volumes. 4to (12}in. by 10in.), with Gilt Top, 
£6 Gs. Od. net. 
Orders will only be accepted for the Set of Four 
Volumes, but they may be paid for as delivered. 


BRITISH BIRDS 


Written and Illustrated by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 
With 80 Plates in Colour, showing over 400 Species, 


“It will be a thing of beauty and a joy for ever to its fortunate 
possessors.”—Morning Post. 











Vol. I. NOW READY, with 20 Plates showing 143 Figures, 


Vol, II. will be issued in the Autumn, and it is hoped that 
Vols. III. and IV. will be published next year. 


This Work will contain Pictures in Colour of every British Species 
(over 400 in number), and in some cases both male and female 
are figured. 


PROSPECTUS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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A History of the Royal Dublin Society. 
By HENRY F. BERRY, 1.5.0., Litt.D., &., Barrister-at. 
Law. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 40 other Illustra. 
tions. Royal 8vo. 1bs. net. 

“Mr. Berry's work is no dry-as-dust chronicle. Replete with 
detailed records illustrating the progressing and ever-widening 
scope of the Society’s energies, it will appeal to many besides 
Irish readers.”—Morning Post. 





The Arya Samaj. An account of its Origin, Doctrines, 
and Activities, with a Biographical Sketch of the Founder. 
By LAJPAT RAI. With an Introduction by SIDNEY 
WEBB. Crown 8vo. 6s. not. 





War Problems. by J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K., 
LL.D., D.L., &. Crown 8vo. Paper covers, Is. net. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS, 
Germany in the Nineteenth Century. 
A Series of Lectures. Edited by C. H. HERFORD. 8vo. 
New Epirron, Ist Series, 2s. 6d. net; 2nd Series, 3s. 6d. net; 
Complete in One Volume, 6s. net. 


Britain’s Case against Germany. A: 
Examination of the Historical Background of the German 
Action in 1914. By RAMSAY MUIR, Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Manchester. Crown 8vo. Paper 
covers, 2s. net; Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE” 
The Graves at Kilmorna: A Story of’67 
By the Very Rev. CANON P. A. SHEEHAN, Crown 8yo. 6s 
“The first part of this hook deals with the Fenian rising, and is 
magnificently written. Nota word in it but is artistically right 


and alive with fine fecling . . . a nobly conceived novel.” 
—The Standard. 














Spiritual Letters of Monsignor R. Hugh 
IKenson to One of his Converts. Witha 
by A. C. Bunson, and a Portrait of Monsignor Benson. Crowa 
B8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUME. 
Edited by F. C. BURKITT, F.B.A., & Rev. G. E. NEWSOM, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each volume. 
The Teaching of Christ, An attempt to appreciate the 
main lineaments of the Teaching of Christ in their his 
roportion. By the Rev. EDWARD GORDON SELWYN, 
RA. Warden of Radley. 














LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1914, 5s. 6d.; Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey, coloured illus. by Hopkins, 10s. 6d. net, for 4s, 6d.: large ° 
21s. net, for 83. 6d.; Wm. Blake, Mystic: by Butterworth, illus., 15s.,for 
Book of the Army Pageant, coloured illus., 5s., for 1s. 6d. ; Bumpus's Glories 
N. France, 110 illus., 12s. 6d. net, for 6s. 6d.; Balzac’s Greater Novels, 14 ne 
£4 4s., for £2 2s.; War in Wexford 1798, illus., 12s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d.; Mme. 
Brinvilliers and her Times, by Stokes, illus., 12s, 6d., for 4s. 64. ; Bismarck, 
the Man and the Statesman, 2 vols., 32s., for 6s.; Waite’s Secret Tradition 
Freemasonry, 2 vols., 42s., for 16s. Send alsofor Catalogue, 100,000 Bargains 08 
hand. If you wanta book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. The 
Buyer in the Provinces.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St.,Birmingham. 

















NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, fre 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, each, By post, 1s. od, 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 
A History of Persia 


Lieut.-Col. P. M. SYKES, C.M.G., C.LE., Author of “The 
Glory of the Shia World,” &c. With 7 Maps, 4 Plates in 
Colour and 170 in Black and White, and numerous Head- 
jeces. In2vols. 8vo. £2 10s. net. 

®.® This history must necessarily prove of very great value to 
hese who are concerned in any way with Persia, for it at onee 

- ‘rms the only work which deals with the country as a whole and 
embodies the rich fruits of modern research. 


Bibliography and General Index 
to © The Golden Bough: 4 stuay in 


ic and Religion.” Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
By SIR J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 8vo. 20s. net. 


The British Empire. By Sir CHARLES P. 
LUCAS, K.C.B., K.C.M.G, ith Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 











Tus Times.—“‘In enlightening that section (the working man) Sir Charles 
Lucas cannot fail to enlighten, 80 admirably has he done his task, many 
others—all, indeed, who have not studied the history of the British Empire 
for themselves ; his excellent little boek should be as widely known as it 


is cheap.” 


The Soldier’s First-Aid Book. 
By M. THERESA BRYAN, Author of “'The Nurses’ Com- 
plete Medical Dictionary,” &c. 32mo. Sewed. 2d. net. 














BY AUTHOR OF “THE CROCK OF GOLD.” 


Songs from the Clay. Poems by JAMES 
STEPHENS. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Countrr Lire.—* Cleverness is the most striking characteristic of these 
... The simple vignettes of country life are the best executed pieces 
im the volume. Easy and clear in style, uncom» licated in motive, they carry 
with them the very atmosphere of couutry lane and cottage.”’ 


Deliverance. he Freeing of the Spirit in the 
Ancient World. By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 

*,* Describes the methods by which great men of the past 
have rid themselves of anxiety im life and from the fear of death, 
and so have won peace of mind. 


Three Lectures on Aesthetic. 3, 
BERNARD BOSANQUET, D.C.L. LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 

Contents :—The General Nature of the Aesthetic Attitude— 
Contemplation and Creation; the Aesthetic Attitude in its 
Embodiment—“ Nature” and the Arts; Forms of Aesthetic Satis- 
faction and the Reverse—Beauty and Ugliness. 











NEW SHILLING LIBRARY. NEW VOL. 


Essays in Criticism. second series. By 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Globe 8vo. 1s. net. 


*,° Complete List of New Shilling Library post free on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 








Cloth 2s. net, Paper Is. net. Postage 2d“ AN ARMY may be said to travel on ite 

teeth, as it is itted ¢ ‘an army travels 

OUR TEETH & on its stomach." What whee pd a 

equally true of the individual men, military 

oO U R HE AL T H or civilian, fer how can the stomach be healthy 
Sy W. UREN OLVER, L.0.S..R.CS. when the mouth is diseased ?** 

“ This little book by an eminent dental surgeon aims at calling the attention 

ef the general public to ‘ the enormous, the vital sity of maintaining the 


health of the mouth if the health of the body is to be considered.” . . . Mr. 
Oiver’s very sensible book.”"—Speectator. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., G6 Souveric Strect, E.C. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 











Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. (epposite Prince's Hall), 
Where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


At ail Libraries and Booksellers’. 
NAPOLEON IN EXILE: ST. HELENA 


By NORWOOD YOUNG. In Two Vols., Large Demy 8vo, 
Cloth Gilt, with Coloured Frontispieces, Maps, and Plans, and 
over 100 Itustrations (many of them from the well-known 
collection of A. M. Broadley). 32s. net the set. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE DE SAINT-SIMON 
By FRANCIS ARKWRIGHT. With 24 Photgravure Plates, 
In 6 Vols., Demy 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 103. 6d. net per Vol. 
(Vols. 1 and 2 Now Ready.) 


THE PRINCESS MATHILDE BONAPARTE 


By PHILIP W. SERGEANT. Demy 8vo, Mlustrated. 
168. net. 


JULIETTE DROUET’S LOVE-LETTERS TO VICTOR 


HUGO. Edited with a Biography of Juliette Drouet by 
Louis Guimbaud; translated by Lady Theodora Davidson. 
Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE TERROR 


By HECTOR FLEISCHMANN. Demy 8Svo, Illustrated, 
12s. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF THE KAISER & HIS ANCESTORS 
Ry CLARE JERROLD. Cr. 8vo, with Portraits. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. Also in Paper, 2s. net. 


KULTUR CARTOONS BY WILL DYSON 


Foreword by H.G. WELLS. Imperial 4to. 2s. net, 


*,* A limited edition of 500 copies in cloth, numbered and 
signed by the artist. 5s. net each. 


CERMAN SPIES IN ENCLAND 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. Fifth Edition. 1s. net, or in 
Cloth, 2s. net. 


THE EVERYDAY SOUP BOOK 


A tasty recipe for every day in the year. Cr. 8vo, strongly 
bound, Is. net. 
®,* Uniform with “The Everyday Pudding Book,” &c, 


THE NEWEST 6/- NOVELS 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE INK-SLINCER “Rita” 
MISS BILLY’S DECISION By the author of “ Pollyana” 
THE HEIRESS OF SWALLOWCLIFFE J. Everett-Green 
TAINTED COLD H. Noel Williams 
SARABANDE Gertrude A. Bell 


THE CREEPING TIDES Kate Jordan 


THE CHILDREN OF ALSACE 
By René Bazi«, Author of “ The Nun,” &c. 
Cr. 8vo, Cloth Gilt, Is. net. 








*,° Descriptive Spring Catalogue Gratis on Application to 





Telegrams: Bookmen, Londen. Telephone: Mayfair 3001, 








STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 Essex Street, Loncion. 
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Chatto & Windus’s Announcements 


SIR SIDNEY COLVIN’S 
NEW TEXT OF THE POEMS OF 


JOHN KEATS 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER WITH A PREFACE AND 
INCLUDING ALL THE NEW MATTER’ RECENTLY DISCOVERED, 


“A splendid example of the work done by the now famous FLORENCE PRESS; and the 
general effect produced by its type, paper, and vellum binding makes it an ideal edition 
de luxe.”—THE TIMES. 

In 2 volumes, small 4to, boards, 15s. net ; buckram, 2/1s. net. Large Paper Edition, 250 numbered 
. copies, parchment, 31s. 6d. net. Limp vellum, with silk ties, 45s. net. 
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My March to Timbuctoo 


AN IMPORTANT RECORD OF MILITARY ADVENTURE BY 


GENERAL JOFFRE 


With a Map and a Biographical Introduction by the ABBE ERNEST DIMNET, Author of “ FRANCE HERSELF 
AGAIN.” Cloth, with Portrait Wrapper, 2s, net. 


“The language of the narrative is as plain and pithy as Czsar’s, yet in a word or two 
he gets a world of description out of a single drop of ink.”—MORNING POST, 

















A BOOK OF HUMAN INTEREST WHICH WILL OUTLAST THE WAR 


IN THE ENEMY’S COUNTRY 


The Diary of a Tour in Germany and elsewhere during the first days of the War 


By MARY HOUGHTON 
With an Introduction by EDWARD GARNETT. Crown 8yo. Cloth, 5s, net. 


A DIPLOMAT’S MEMOIR OF 1870 


Being an Account of a Balloon Escape from the Siege of Paris, and a Political 
Mission to London and Vienna. 


By FREDERICK REITLINGER, [ Shortly. 


Private Secretary to M. JULES FAVRE, Head of the National Defence Government of 1870. Translated from 
the French by HENRY REITLINGER. With Pictorial Wrapper. Cloth, 2g, net. 




























By the Author of “ONE OF US” 


TID’APA _ By Gilbert Frankau 


“A dramatic and powerful poem.”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 


















LOVE IN THE HILLS “ ° « - - By F. E, PENNY 
HIS LOVE OR HIS LIFE ° - = = By RICHARD MARSH 
A PILLAR OF SALT © = o = By HORACE W. C. NEWTE 





AGNES - - ~ - © © - By GEORGE SANDEMAN 
THE MAKING & BREAKING OF ALMANSUR By C. M. CRESSWELL 


London: CHATTO. & WINDUS, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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